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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


























TRENDS. A rising volume of December permits put total 1940 PERMITS euece: U. %. Qimasiennes tll tales 
building activity 23 per cent ahead of 1939 (right), and more 

quickly reported contract statistics show that the trend has Monthly Dato Tunstue fitieidie 
carried over into 1941. Thus, contracts awarded during January Dec. 1940 Comparison with 1940 Comparisor 
totaled $305.2 million, up 55 per cent from 1940 to the highest (millions)  Nov.'40 = Dec. "39 | (millions) —_with 1939 
level for _ January since 1930. Industrial building contracts Residentic! .. $ 94.9 ~ 3% ~ 1% $19689 +199 
were up 250 per cent; commercial buildings, up 70 per cent; Siena. one 499 4333 040.5 460 
one- and two-family houses, up 75 per cent, despite a December 7 

advance in house building costs from 110.6 to 112.5 per cent Addtiom, cepaie . — — 1 er 

of the 1936 national average. Total 279.4 > 4 ia 2545.6 +23 
DEMAND. Latest statistic to emerge brokers. Reason: in contrast with build- 


from Washington—via a National Resour- 
ces Planning Board report—indicates a 
need for more than 2,500,000 dwellings to 
make good the existing U. S. shortage, not 
counting rural or defense housing needs. 
Building’s headway in cracking the housing 
problem is evident in the fact that in 1937 
the figure was set at 4,000,000 dwellings. 


CENSUS. Ever since the nation took 
inventory of its housing facilities last year, 
tabulating machines have been churning 
the raw figures into statistical conclusions. 
Latest release is a summary of revised fig- 
ures which shows that 1,884,016, or 5 per 
cent, of the country’s 37,336,890 dwelling 
units were vacant last April and on the 
market for rent or sale. Slightly less than 
half of these were in urban areas, and 
good guess is that 15 per cent of the total 
vacancies were unfit for habitation. 
Another juicy tidbit for housing econo- 
mists is fact that the average U. S. family 
totaled 3.8 persons in 1940, as compared 
with 4.1 persons whose noses were counted 
in 1930’s average family. Thus, it becomes 
evident that more than half of the decade’s 
increase in dwelling units is traceable to a 
decrease in family size and less than half 
to an increase in the nation’s population. 


HOUSER. Repeatedly thwarted in 
USHA’s assaults on Capitol Hill, the 
Administration last month moved in a 
pacifier. No public houser of long standing 
but an expert on legislative maneouvers, 
newly appointed ex-Representative Claude 
V. Parsons is now heavily seated in 
USHA’s No. 2 chair as First Assistant 
Administrator. 

Born and educated in Illinois, Houser 
Parsons was successively a country news- 
paper owner and editor, a school teacher. 
Pope County’s superintendent of schools, 
before being elected to fill a vacancy in 
the House of Representatives in 1930. Since 
then he has served five terms in Congress, 
pushed the passage of social security legis- 
lation, functioned as chairman of the En- 
rolled Bills Committee and as a member 
of the Rivers & Harbors, Territories, and 
Coinage & Weights Committees. More re- 
cently he did a turn as vice chairman of 








Reni 
Assistant USHAdministrator Claude V. Parsons 


the Special Committee Investigating Inter- 
state Migration and as a member of the 
Special Committee on Conservation of 


Wildlife Resources. 


USHA rates better standing on the Hill 
than it has enjoyed. And, its performance 
has been better than its pleading. Question 
is: will ex-Congressman Claude V. Par- 
sons be cheered or jeered. 


SCHISM. Until last fall the operative 
builders had no national organization to 
voice their professional interests except 
the easy-going Land Developers’ Home 
Builders Division of the National Assn. 
of Real Estate Boards. This division. 
however, has always been more represent- 
ative of the top-notchers who handle a 
fancy, made-to-order type of business than 
of the rank-and-file builders whose inter- 
est has been turning to low cost housing 
with increasing vigor. And, while it has 
been sleeping through the depression years, 
new builders’ associations have sprung up 
locally, notably in Long Island, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco. Significantly, most of these local 
groups have expressed animosity to local 
real estate boards and their member 


ers of swank subdivisions who operate on 
a profit margin sufficient to allow regular 
commissions and who need every possible 
aid in disposing of their merchandise, the 
newer type builders, recognizing the fact 
that low cost housing means economy in 
marketing as well as in construction, in- 
sist on exclusive control and refuse to 
fork out any brokerage fees. 

At NAREB’s sessions in Philadelphia 
last fall, Chicago’s George Nixon was asked 
to call a meeting to wake up and rehabil- 
itate the Home Builders Division before 
the looming split between builders and 
brokers became complete. Miffed and 
muttering, the low cost builders swarmed. 
seized control of the meeting, elected Nixon 
temporary chairman, named some of the 
old guard to directorships, but unmistak- 
ably refused to sanction any sign of con- 
trol by the realty brokers. 

Alarmed by this swing toward complete 
independence, NAREB bigwigs at their 
New Orleans meeting in January hastily 
created a new Home Builders Institute out 
of the remnants of the old Home Builders 
Division, set up an organizational plan 
with little if any more autonomy than be- 
fore, and named a redhot insurgent, San 
Francisco’s able David D. Bohannon, as 
president in a peace gesture. On _ the 
Institute’s docket for immediate action: 
1) conference with manufacturers to see 
if appropriate equipment for small houses 
can be produced at lower cost; 2) licensing 
of house builders to prevent incompetent 
and irresponsible operations. Until May 
15, representative builders throughout the 
country will be invited to become charter 
members of the new Institute. Thereafter 
all prospective members will be required 
to take formal examinations on their pro- 
fessional knowledge and ability. 

Last month HBI President Bohannon 
was sent on to Washington to conduct 
peace negotiations, offered the secession 
ists the parent group’s prestige and 
experienced leadership, plus a cash gran! 
for organizational purposes, as bait. All! 
hope of unification evaporated at the firs! 
meeting, however. The builders stood pat 
on their objection to brokers, whereupo! 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


Nixon and most of the old guard with- 
drew from active participation, and the 
new organization was set up on a per- 
manent basis as the Associated Home 
Builders. Reasons for the appeasement 
flop: insufficient grant of automony, in- 


. sufficient recognition of the local builders’ 


associations from which the new organiza- 
tion derives its greatest strength. AHB’s 
immediate program is to push demands on 
FHA for 95 per cent mortgages and ‘ap- 
praisals which will take reckoning of the 
current hikes in material prices. 

Thus, the hitherto inarticulate house- 
building industry now has two organiza- 
tions—both NAREB offshoots—competing 
for the privilege of promoting its welfare 
but neither being able to speak for the 
industry as a whole. With practically no 
part in the defense housing program and 
their technique and experience lost to the 
Government, the builders’ schism is poor- 
ly timed. Today, more than anything 
else, the industry needs strong, exper- 
ienced and unified leadership, capable of 
making itself heard in Washington. 


TRAILERS. A report just issued by 
the Commerce Department’s Census 
Bureau on the manufacture of house 
trailers comes as a statistical epitaph of a 
busted boom. Frequent about five years 
ago were the predictions that the Ameri- 
can people would soon be living on wheels. 
moving hither and yon wherever fancy 
listed to the consternation of all real estate 
interests. Trailer production did shoot 
up in promising style, but so too did the 
obstacles to carefree vagabonding. Town 
fathers frowned on the wretched sanitary 
facilities which were typical of most trailer 
camps, began to raise prohibitive restric- 
tions. Yearners after mobile adventure 
also began to lose their early enthusiasm. 
The dry Census figures show what hap- 
pened then as a bear market hit the 
burgeoning trailer industry: from a total 
of 18,130 units in 1937, the output dropped 
to a total of 11,782 units in 1939—a slump 
of about 35 per cent. (Dollar value of 
production was off about 22 per cent in 
this same period to $7.5 million.) Figures 
for 1940 are not available, but output 
admittedly fell still further. In recent 
months, however, the industry has acquired 
a new lease on life, thanks to the stimulus 
of Government orders for trailers to house 
defense workers, and the statistical curve 
is bending giddily upward once again. 


LABOR FRONT. Neat jockeying fo: 
strategic positions continues in the current 
squabbles between Government officials 
and AFL union heads. Last month each 
side gained a point by the other’s retreat. 

Trust-busting Assistant Attorney-Gener- 
al Thurman Arnold bowed more in anger 
than in deference to a Supreme Court de- 





cision which bars prosecution of laber 
unions under the Sherman Act for striking 
in jurisdictional disputes. immediately 
quashed the Government's case against the 
International Longshoremen. their $20.- 
000-a-year President Joseph Patrick Ryan. 
ten other union officials, two of their locals 
and a local of the Building Material Team- 
sters Union. This formidable combination 
of defendants was accused of attempting to 
force certain retail lumber dealers to 
coerce their employes into leaving their 
C10-chartered union to become AFL mem 
bers. In the course of the conspiracy 
so the indictment charged—the defend- 
ants forcibly prevented the retail lumber 
dealers from coming on New York docks 
to transport lumber to any yard employ- 
ing CIO labor, thereby tying up more than 
$2 million worth of business during the 
last three months of 1939. Boycotts and 
blacklists were also alleged. 

In dismissing this case, Arnold conced- 
ed that the Supreme Court decision would 
oblige the Justice Department’s Anti-Trust 
Division to discontinue certain types of 
prosecution. Basis of the Court’s ukase is 
the Hutcheson case, which revolved about 
a jurisdictional dispute between the car- 
penters’ union and the machinists’ union. 
both AFL affiliates. Arbitration was re- 
fused by the carpenters, and the employ- 
er was faced with a strike no matter whicl 
way he turned. 

Appearing later in the month before 
the TNEC, Arnold testified that his di- 
vision intends to take vigorous action in 
cases where labor unions, either alone or 
in combination with other groups, force 
price rises on consumers, try to keep more 
efficient methods or techniques out of the 
market, exclude from a particular locality 
materials made elsewhere, or restrain 
trade in order to destroy an established 
and legitimate system of collective bar- 
gaining. Price kiting. he stated, is re- 
stricted so far to a small number of union~ 
in the construction and trucking industries. 

*Meanwhile, chieftains of powerful AFL 
building and construction trades unions 
conclaved in Florida, decided to offset a 
mounting flood of criticism by reducing 
the requirement of double-time pay to 
time-and-a-half for all over-time on defense 
projects. The national Carpenters Union 
suspended a new ceiling of $50 on ini- 
tiation fees to be charged to defense work- 
ers by its locals, some of which have been 
soaking new members as much as $300. 
Lower fee limits were similarly fixed for 
common laborers, engineers, bricklayers. 

Besides making these concessions, the 
council proposed a national war labor 
board to conduct negotiations between em- 
ployers and employes on defense jobs. 
tick-tack-toed union head hunters with a 
denunciation of measures pending in Con- 


viess which would impose compulsory ar- 
hitration: “Opponents of organized labor 
see in this emergency an opportunity to 
tear down rights acquired by organized 
labor in struggles over the years and which 
have now become the established policy 
of the nation.” 


TAX FACTS. Highly illuminating i- 
a study of 1940 tax rates in 301 cities pre- 
pared by Statistician Rosina K. Mohaupt 
of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research and published recently in the 
National Municipal Review. No sedative 
for over-wrought taxpayers, it is neverthe- 
less an excellent portrayal and analysis of 
the chaotic variations in taxing practices 
throughout the country for the past decade. 
Principal findings: 


& Cities with dwindling populations tend 
to up tax rates and lower valuations far 
more than do growing cities. A third of 
the cities averaged a drop of 2 per cent 
in population, reported an increase of 24 
per cent in tax rates and a decrease of 26 
per cent in values over the decade. The 
other cities in contrast grew an average 
7 per cent, but raised their tax rates only 
12 per cent and lowered their values only 
19 per cent. 


& Although the rise in tax rates continues 
generally over the country, it is slowing 
down and taxes are becoming stationary. 
Since 1939 such increases have averaged 
2.4 per cent for declining cities, 0.3 per cent 
for growing cities, while values dropped 
1.9 and 1.4 per cent respectively. Prime 
explanations: 1) population growth is 
rapidly approaching a leveling-off point; 
2) taxation of real property may also be 
approaching a point where any further in- 
crease in tax rates will set off potent politi- 
cal reverberations. 


& Cities vary widely in their assessments. 
Actual tax rates (unadjusted) range from 
$14.69 in Lorain, O. to $116.38 in Tampa 
If adjustments are made for local diffe: 
ences in assessing practice,* the range 
runs from $10.80 in Birmingham to $60.46 
in Atlantic City. Both highs, it should be 
noted, cover resort cities with seasonably 
high populations. 


B® Average actual tax rate in 253 U. 5 
cities jumped 41 cents per $1,000 of as- 
sessed value during 1940 to $40.08. Ad 
justed rates averaged $28.01, up 29 cent- 
during the year. In 131 cities for which 
comparable statistics are available, the ad 
justed rate rose $3.91 during the past dec- 
ade. 


& Most serious tax problems are to be 
found in the larger cities. These show the 
greatest boosts in rates and relatively large 
decreases in values. The cost of govern 
ment continues to rise despite fact that 
rates cannot be pushed up and value- 
pulled down indefinitely. As Statistician 
Mohaupt observes, each year the poten- 
tialities of getting more revenue from the 
general property tax become slimmer. 


*Principally the difference between assessed 
alues and actual values 
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| P U B L i C H 0 U S I N C IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


The material on the following pages is based on an in- 
spection trip made last Fall by Michael Rosenauer, 
European architect and housing expert. A naturalized 
British subject, with 10 years’ residence and practice 
in London and simultaneous experience in Paris, Mr. 
Rosenauer began his architectural career in Vienna, 
and played an active part in that city’s early low rent 
housing movement. He is therefore qualified to dissect 
American public housing as a disinterested and in- 
formed critic. Despite this critical approach—or raiher, 
as the basis of it—Mr. Rosenauer considers the level of 
architectural design and site-planning in this South- 
eastern public housing to be extraordinarily high; also, 











Leslie N. Boney. Architect 


By MICHAEL ROSENAUER, F.B.I.B.A. 


he feels that American housing must be considered 
strictly on its own merits, without reference to Europear 
practice. Speaking generally of architecture and his 
trip through the South, he says, ‘The variety of archi- 
iectural expression shown in these projects is admirable 
and the care taken in arriving at efficient solutions in 
planning, in achieving good and lasting construction 
commendable. The evolution of a distinct style in con- 
temporary architecture will have its roots in the same 
soil from which social evolution rises. The characteris- 
tics of this style will be the simplicity in expression and 
the straightforward design manifested in disciplined 
projects of housing.” 


SITE PLAN 


This project, housing 248 Negro families, 
is a good example of planning on a site in 
an already developed district. With the 
exception of an avenue, the streets origin- 
ally traversing the site were not main- 
tained. This avenue is not continued as a 
trafhe road but merely as an open space 
terminating at the community building and 
with it forming the natural center of the 
project. A service road, along which park- 
ing areas are arranged, bisects the plot 
at right angles to the avenue and the 
rows of houses. Front gardens and _ back- 
yards are thus kept free from any traffic 
but are accessible from the service road 
and the surrounding streets. Ample space 









for playground is provided next to the 
community building and existing trees are 

















carefully preserved. Garbage stations are 
accessible from the roads. 
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DESIGN 


[he architectural appearance of the houses 
is very pleasant. The porches arranged at 
all front entrances are well spaced. The 
simple details of their canopies in re- 
enforced concrete, and their steel columns 
are in keeping with the brickwork of the 
houses. The emphasis which is given to 
canopies covering two entrances by ar- 
ranging double columns, proves that ex- 
pressive design can be achieved with very 
simple means. 

The plan of the community building is 
lavish. In addition to the rooms for adminis- 
tration. workshop and stores on the first 
floor, a library and an assembly-room with 
adjoining kitchen are on the second floor. 
\ spacious hall with exceptional dimen- 
sions is attached, which will be used for 
meetings of the community and the Negro 
population of the district. 


ANSON BOROUGH HOMES, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Douglas D. Ellington, Chief Architect; 
Firm of Simons & Lapham, Harold Tatum, 
David B. Hyer, Associated Architects. 


SITE PLAN 


The site is divided into two oblong sec- 
tions by a center road. The streets of the 
neighborhood are not continued as such, 
but as open spaces with walks only. 

The one-story row houses, containing 162 
units for Negro families, are grouped in 
blocks with their fronts facing the center 
road or the surrounding streets, their backs 
facing interior court yards. Privacy 
achieved for these backyards, but not for 
the garden plots in front of the houses. 

The roofs at the rear of the houses pro- 
ject several feet; supported by columns, 
they give each house a full length porch 
toward the backyards. The roofs at the 
front have no projection except a small 
canopy above the entrance door. 

The consequence of this arrangement is 
that the backyards wih their facilities for 
hanging laundry represent the only recrea- 
tion ground for the tenants. 


is 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction principle applied to the 
walls in this project is very interesting. 
The outside walls as well as the partitions 
are built of special matt-glazed hollow tile. 
The blocks used for the outside walls have 
six horizontal cavity holes and a channel 
on top of each block. As neither horizontal 
nor vertical cement joints are carried to 
the center of these blocks but are applied 
only to a depth of 14% in., percolating water 
can run along these horizontal channels 
and drop down the open part of the walls. 
Drain pipes are installed to draw the ac- 
cumulated water from the bottom of the 
well. 



















The blocks used for the partitions have 
one horizontal cavity hole only, and they 
are of the same height as the wall blocks. 
A wood skirting and a wood cornice join 
the partitions with the floor and the plaster 
ceiling respectively. 

No plaster is used either on the outside 
or on the inside, and the maintenance of 
the houses seems to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The shape of the blocks is handy 
for manipulation and allows for fast pro- 
gress of building. The houses are only one 
story high, and the 8 in. walls support the 
light roof construction without special re- 
enforcement. 
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COLLEGE HEIGHTS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The treatment and details of some of the 
architectural features do not reach the 
high standard of the site plan. The archi- 
tectural treatment of the porches, for in- 
stance, could have emphasized the beauty 
of the well-arranged garden squares if their 
design had been restrained to the nature 
of their construction. The roofs and gables 
arranged over these porches are less con- 
vincing than flat canopies would have been; 
the wood pilasters which envelop the steel 
columns are less graceful than the steel 
columns would have appeared if left with- 
out decoration. 

The walls of the houses are constructed 
in multi-colored hollow bricks. The red roof 
tiles harmonize in color and texture with 
the walls. 











SITE PLAN 


This project, containing 320 units for 
Negro families, shows an excellent site 
plan based on the principle of securing 
maximum privacy for the community. In- 
geniously following the topography of the 
site, several garden courts are arranged 
in varied patterns, each surrounded by 
rows of two-story houses with their front 
porches directed toward them. No inter- 
section of any public road occurs. Service 
lanes are laid out along the rear of the 





Baumann & Baumann. Archite ts 























house and connect the parking areas. 

The community center, with two court- 
yards enclosed by brick walls, forms a dis- 
tinctly marked central group facing one of 
the boundary streets. 

The community building is well pro- 
portioned, and all interiors received care- 
fully applied finishings. 

The assembly hall, despite its open roof 
space and its elaborate decorative treat- 
ment, does not appear large enough for the 
capacity of the project. 





























Hentz, Adler & Shutze, Chief Architects; 
J. Warren Armistead, Associate; A. Ten 
Eyck Brown, Ivey & Crook, Francis P. 
Smith, Associated Architects. 


The houses are built in multi-colored 

brick with simple and carefully designed 

details for canopies projecting over the 

doors, and for cornices allowing a sufh- 

cient roof projection. The red roofing tiles 

are, in color and texture, harmonious with | 
the brick walls. 











SITE PLAN 











The site of this nearly completed project Ce RG f A 
with a capacity of 630 white families, is eae ECT 
adjoining one section of Techwood Homes eave < 
(PWA). The land is rectangular with a Ei = 
sharp gradient in the shorter dimension. 
‘t- Terraces along the groups of row houses 
S- are laid out to avoid separate platforms 
of in front of the entrances. All efforts were — 
successfully made to cope with the topog- >= 2a) 
raphy of the site and to preserve existing | 
e- trees. : Speen nears 
A large community building is equipped i f 
of with abundant amenities such as a large EEE Z- 
it- meeting hall, craft and club rooms, pre- Parkiug - ‘ ~~ 
he school playrooms and kitchen. — 
] 
| 
JOHN HOPE HOMES, ATLANTA, GA. 
SITE PLAN 
This project accommodates 248 Negro 
families. The site is sloping and of in- 
teresting topography. Good use is made 
of the gradient of the land even to the ex- 
tent of an amphitheater looking over the 
playgrounds. 
Community pavilions are original to this 
project. They are equipped with seats and 
placed in several prominent positions 
along the walks. The introduction of this 
feature does not seem quite justified when 
considering the extreme economy in all 
other architectural details of the houses 
and their accessories. 
as DESIGN 
: Burge & Stevens, Chief Architects; Henry J. The two colors used for exterior walls 
) Toombs, Smith & Daves, I. Moscowitz, Associates. together with the different roofs some 
houses have pitched roofs, some have flat 
roofs produce a rather disharmonious 
effect. 


The flat-roofed units arranged at the 
ends of each group have their main en- 
trances accessible from the same porch, 
and the doors opening outward clash 
against each other. An enclosing solid wall 
reaching up to the canopy, makes the small 
platform appear insufficiently lighted and 
not spacious enough for two apartments. 
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FELLWOOD HOMES, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Cletus W. Bergen, Supervising Architect; Morton H. Levy. W. B. 
Clark. Walter P. Marshall, Associates. 


SITE PLAN 


The project provides for 176 dwellings 
for Negro families. Its rectangular site is 
situated in an undeveloped district and faces 
a main road. From each of the two parallel 
streets which form the side boundaries of 
the land, service drives lead to the com- 
munity center, and the parking areas next 
to it, connecting them with the backyards 
of the houses. The grass plots between the 
house fronts are kept free of all vehicular 
traffic. 


The porches in front of the houses are 
well-spaced and contribute to their pleas- 
ant appearance. They are supported by 
round steel columns and have flat concrete 
roof slabs in the case of the one-story 
houses. The houses are constructed of hol- 
low blocks, painted white. The texture and 
color of the roof slates are in harmony 
with the walls. 

Metal tanks for oil storage for each unit 
are placed at the rear of the houses, sup- 
plying by gravity-feed the stove, hot water 
boiler and cooker. Garbage receptacles are 
sunk into the ground in a position opposite 
the back doors next to the service drives. 















































BRENTWOOD PARK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mellen C. Greeley, Chief Architect; Ivan 
H. Smith, W. Kenyon Drake, Olaf E. 
Segerberg, S. Ralph Fetner, Leeroy Shef- 
tell. Associated Architects. 


SITE PLAN 

The excellent site plan of this project, 
containing 230 units for white families, 
arranges open courts of row houses on 
both sides of an existing avenue. The rows 
are accessible from service lanes leading 
to parking areas. The rear yards of the 
houses face onto these lanes. 





The house fronts face gardens with 
beautiful groups of trees. The houses are 
at a minimum distance of 90 ft. from each 
other. Complete privacy is secured for the 
garden grounds extending between the 
houses. Flagstone paths connect the house 
entrances with a central walk. 


DESIGN 


The porches in front of the entrance doors 
are wide enough to hang a hammock and 
provide a shady open air place. Their 
spaciousness contributes greatly to the 
quality of the project as a well-designed 
garden community. 

The planning of the units follows an ar- 
rangement typical of Florida projects in 
omitting a division between living room 
and kitchen. The result is a large combined 
living room with kitchen and dining space, 
cross-ventilated by two window-fronts. The 
double flight staircase and landing, how- 
ever, results in an unjustified waste of 


space. 
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JORDAN PARK, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Henry L. Taylor, Chief Architect; Archie 
G. Parish, Carl N. Atkinson, Elliot B. 
Hadley, Philip F. Kennard, Henry H. Du- 
pont, C. W. Fullwood, Jr., Associated 
Architects. 





The project has dwellings for 242 Negro 
families on land of rectangular shape. No 
road traverses the site. A system of con- 
veniently laid out walks connects the 
houses and the community building. 

An ample roof projection of 15 in. is 
provided. It offers protection not only 
against sun, but also shields the walls. A 
wire meshed grille in the soffit of the roof 
projection provides for adequate ventila- 
tion of the roof space. The walls are built of 





hollow blocks painted a light color, very 


pleasantly emphasizing the horizontal 
joints only. 
The spirit of this small community 


stands out as one of the best examples of 
the moral evolution achieved through pub- 
lic housing. The joy of the tenants for 
their new environment, their attention and 
care for the upkeep of their homes, and 
their pride in furnishing them as nicely 
as possible, are strikingly apparent. The 


EDISON COURTS, MIAMI, FLA. 








happiness of the children when cooling 
off in the spray pool provided for them is 
a most enjoyable sight. 

The standard of living thus created seems 
to exercise an influence even on neigh- 
boring speculative Negro housing. It can 
be observed that new habitations are be- 
ing erected in the neighborhood with at 
least some sort of hygienic facilities, con- 
trasting with the miserable shanties of the 
old slums. 


H. D. Stewart, Chief Architect; E. L. Robert- 
son, V. E. Virrick, R. L. Weed, Associated 


Architects. 
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SITE PLAN 

Here is a project which could be con- 
sidered one of the best if the community 
were not interfered with by too many pub- 
lic roads unnecessarily intersecting the site. 
Seemingly the site plan had to compromise 
with the usual pattern of small rectangular 
blocks of the original city plan. 

The frontage along 62nd Street is di- 
vided into three oblong blocks with the 
administration building in the center fac- 
ing the street. The portion between 64th 
and 67th Street secures more privacy with- 
in its central part by deviating the streets 











around the corner blocks and so discourag- 
ing through traffic. 

The houses which provide 345 units for 
white families, are so grouped that their 
backs form a rectangular courtyard on 
each of the small blocks. Existing trees 
and newly planted palms adorn these rear 
court yards. The garden plots on the street 
front are not wide enough to secure privacy. 


The open laundries, placed in the rear 
court yards, appear as a pleasant archi- 
tectural feature quite apart from their prac- 
tical value. Solar heating is used for the 
supply of hot water to the laundries as well 
as to the houses. The insulated hot water 
tank enclosures on the roofs add a char- 
acteristic architectural note reminiscent of 
large chimney stacks. 

Continuous and spacious porches are ar- 
ranged along the fronts. The white color of 
the exterior walls, the galvanized columns 
of the porches, the color and texture of the 
roofing material blend well together and 
produce, with the fine landscaping, pleas- 
ing and harmonious effects. 

The graceful architecture of the admin- 
istration building contributes to the pleas- 
ant impression of this project. The build- 
ing contains the amenities general for a 
community center. The assembly room, 
utilized also as kindergarten, should be 
larger and the management regrets the lack 
of an adjoining kitchen. 
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RIVERVIEW TERRACE, TAMPA, FLA. 


Franklin O. Adams, Supervising Architect; 
Frank A. Winn, Jr. and Norman F. Six, 
Associated Architects. 








SITE PLAN 


The land is well selected from the point 
of view of its topography, and the layout 
of the buildings has offered interesting 
problems with regard to preservation of 
existing old trees. 

The site is divided into two oblong sec- 
tions by an internal driveway with a park- 
ing area along its entire length. The houses 
are grouped in rows with the larger units 
in two-story houses and the smaller units 
in one-story annexes at the end of each 
group. The houses along the two border- 
ing main roads have their fronts directed 
toward them. 

Five large sections are provided in the 
interior part of the site, forming 80 ft. wide 
garden courts flanked by two groups of 
houses and closed by a group at one end, 
but open toward the bordering roads at 
the other end. Privacy is thus achieved for 
the garden courts. 

The administration building is on a main 
boundary road. It has a special service 
yard with a driveway from the road, and 
is equipped with a community center. 
Spray pool and plav areas are arranged on 
the surrounding grounds with groups of 
houses on their boundary. 

The project accommodates 328 families. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When studying the remarkable social evolu- 
tion achieved in these public housing 
projects, a critical analysis of the part 
architecture plays in it is of considerable 
interest. Some projects attain the solution 
of the manifold problems implied in hous- 
ing nearly perfectly, whereas others fall 
behind. Taking the spirit of the commun- 
ity as the measure for the success of a 
project, we can observe that this spirit de- 
pends on the internal organization set 
down in the site plan. Just as the plan of 
a house determines the formula of life 
for its inhabitants, so the relation of vari- 
ous groups of houses to one another deter- 
mines the relationship between their in- 
habitants. It is the designer of the site 
plan who outlines the future social pattern 
for the community. 

The conditions of light in southern 
countries allow for flexibility in the orien- 
tation of the buildings. Therefore the 
fronts of row houses can be arranged to 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The wall construction is based on the 
assumption that the penetration of water 
through a vertical wall surface is caused by 
the difference of atmospheric pressure on 
the two sides of the wall. The insulating 
air curtain established in the hollow spaces 
of a wall, when built in hollow concrete 
blocks or hollow bricks, is usually left as a 
stagnant volume of air. It can be brought 
into circulation with the outside air by 
means of passages at the bottom and at 
the top of the wall. If so treated, this air 
curtain will always have the same atmos- 
pheric pressure as the outside air. Conse- 
quently suction cannot occur through the 
wall surface when exposed to rain and 
storm. The walls are merely whitewashed 
on their exterior and no waterproofing or 
furring is necessary for the internal sur- 
faces before plastering is applied. 

The reenforced concrete skeleton of the 
houses shows an interesting feature of the 
foundation beams in connection with the 
concrete floors above ground. They are 
laid out on a curve determined by the 
stability of the filling material, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity for forms. The filling 
material is not brought in before the drain- 
age system and all utilities are in position. 


face each other with open greens and gar- 
dens between them. No roads should tra- 
verse these green areas and their seclusion 
should be secured under all circumstances. 
Foot-paths are sufficient connection to the 
front doors of the houses whereas a sys- 
tem of service roads, not to be used by 
through traffic, should connect the rear 
yards and the parking spaces. 

With the exception of very small pro- 
jects, a division into several sections can 
be established. each of them forming a 
garden court, either open on both sides or 
closed on one. No attempt should be made 
to make these courts rectangular or of uni- 
form size. If the topography of the site 
does not indicate specific suggestions for 
the form and size of these courts, their 
pattern should be derived from a _ cen- 
tralized organization of the project. Such 
organization is advantageous for every pro- 
ject of larger dimensions. The project cen- 
ter should be the largest open area of the 

















Another idea original to this project is 
the omission of all screen doors. Only one 
door is used and it is equipped with a 
screen as well as a glass panel in sashes 
arranged for opening. It will be interesting 
to learn the practical effect of this ar- 
rangement, as the omission of screen doors 
opening outward and therefore always ex- 
posed to damage, would mean an appreci- 
able economy in construction and main- 
tenance. 


project where all the amenities of the com- 
munity center are placed. Intelligent cen- 
tralization of the site plan always leads to 
interesting patterns for its various sec- 
tions, eliminating monotony although com- 
posed with typical group units. 

The topographic qualities of the land can 
give the project its charm and character. 
It is only in very few cases justified to cor- 
rect individual topographic features fo1 
adjusting the site to a preconceived plan. 
Existing trees should be treated with the 
same respect. Any irregularity in the pat- 
tern due to their preservation will produce 
pleasant perspective views. 


COMMUNITY CENTER 


The best position for the community cente! 
is within or next to the central area in 
dicated before. It should not be placed far 
from the boundary road since it usually 
houses the administration, and interferenc: 
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the privacy of the community by prospec- 
ve tenants or inhabitants of the neighbor- 

od using the amenities of the center, 
ould be avoided. This consideration will. 
| most cases, lead to a position of the com- 
unity center between central area and 
soundary road. 

The dimensions of the assembly room 
ire often inadequate and they should be 
listinctly scheduled in accordance with 
the number of units. This room should 
offer sufficient space for lectures and meet- 
ings of the community. Many projects 
seem handicapped in their social organi- 
zations through lack of space. 

In addition to the amenities generally 
provided in the community center, a kit- 
chen adjoining the assembly room should 
be made part of the program. Experience 
shows that, particularly in projects for 
Negro families, cookery courses are es- 
tablished. If a special kitchen is not pro- 
vided, these courses are held in unoccu- 
pied apartments which are neither suf- 
ficiently spacious nor available after a 
certain period. 

The provision of a library seems a most 
valuable contribution to the community. 
Wherever introduced it is highly appre- 
ciated. A small room adjoining the as- 
sembly room seems adequate for this pur- 
pose. 

With respect to future projects, especial- 
ly in connection with the defense program, 
the provision of First Aid facilities in the 
community center should be made obli- 
gatory. The rooms reserved for this pur- 
pose should be furnished with the neces- 
sary surgical equipment including sterili- 
zation, and should be spacious enough to 
treat eventual decontamination cases efh- 
ciently. This section should be made acces- 
sible directly from outside and should 
also be connected with the assembly room 
for the purpose of First Aid courses and 
training of community wardens. Eventual 
air raid shelters should be situated with 
their entrance next to the First Aid sta- 
tion. 


ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 


The adjustment to climatic conditions gives 
architectural creations their character. All 
features which we admire as local or tradi- 
tional characteristics originate from cli- 
matic influences. 

Architectural features like porches, ver- 
andahs and projecting roofs in the South 
were originally introduced for their pro- 
lective qualities against heat. They devel- 
oped into decorative elements which be- 
came, as in Charleston, a traditional char- 
ictistic. The modern designer should re- 
pect these features for their practical 
alue. He can also make use of their dec- 
rative possibilities, but when so doing he 
hould pursue his idea to its simplest ex- 

ression, keeping it in harmony with the 

mplicity of his other details applied. The 
eatment of columns, for instance, which 
ipport the porches of many projects in 
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the southeastern region, is an_ illustra- 


tion of this statement. Economy of expres- 
sion is an esthetic principle of our period. 

Porches appear as the most pleasant 
enrichment of the architecture of this sec- 
tion, especially when they are not merely 
applied as decoration, but are brought to 
their full value by arranging them in a 
width approaching the projection of a 
veranda. In some of the projects, porches 
run through two stories. They seem alto- 
gether out of place in a low cost housing 
project. The contrast between two such 
porches, one in brick and the other in 
reenforced concrete, serves to prove the 
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UNIT PLAN 
In a two-story row house the planning of 
the living room and the kitchen with 
the utility space attached, is generally 
based on two principal methods determin- 
ed by the position of the stairs leading to 
the bedroom floor. These stairs can be 
laid out perpendicular to the front walls 
or parallel to them in a space between liv- 
ing room and kitchen. In spite of the fact 
that the second method does not involve 
any loss of frontage space and would, 
therefore. appear preferable, the first 
method seems to be favored in the projects 
seen. 

When applying the first method, the 
stairs should start opposite the main en- 








established esthetic principle that tradi- 
tional features are best handled in mater- 
ials of similar functional character to those 
used in the original. 

The response to climatic conditions 
would indicate an ample projection of the 
roof as protection against sun. Such pro- 
jection would also seem desirable to shield 
the surface of the walls, particularly when 
these are painted in white or any other 
light colors. No specific color on buildings 
is needed for a harmonious effect in south- 
ern climates. It is, in fact, the white color 
of a wall which stands best against the 
strong colors surrounding the building. 











trance. They are separated from the living 
room either by a solid balustrade or by a 
partition. Omitting the balustrade and be- 
ginning the partition at the first step of 
the stairs would seem the better arrange- 
ment, as it provides for a small entrance 
space and thereby adds privacy to the 
living room. The rear entrance to the kit- 
chen is best placed opposite the utility 
space, thus preventing tools and other 
garden implements stored there from 
being carried through the kitchen. 

A general ruling for all modern planning 
also stands for low rent housing, namely, 
that a successful plan can only be attained 
free from any forced effort to achieve archi- 
tectural effects on the outside. 
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S. Lincoln Photos 


This shop was created as a display background 


for a florist who specializes in flower arrange- 
ments. The off-white rear wall, covered with 
tufted leather, provides a brilliant contrast to 
green foliage and vividly colored flowers. A dark 
blue-green ceiling, rough in texture, also serves 
to concentrate interest on the displays below. All 
window bulkheads were eliminated, and twenty 
movable wooden pedestals, varying in height and 
width, were built to facilitate the periodic chang- 
ing of flower arrangements. Egg-crate lighting 


boxes illuminate the show windows; the con- 
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Anemya Photos 


The thoroughly contemporary appearance of this small house is accidental, as it is a replica of a type 
that originated in Japan in the sixteenth century. Built in the Japan Institute in New York, it demonstrates 
in a most effective fashion the structure developed by the early tea masters and later used for dwellings. 
The plan is arranged around eight of the mats which form the traditional module in Japanese domestic 
architecture. It is of particular interest to note that the recent trend in modern American houses, an 
attempt to reduce their severity of appearance by the use of natural materials and shapes, has been antici- 


pated by work over three centuries old. 








‘SIGNED BY JUNZO YOSHIMURA, ASSOCIATE OF ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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. The house is of mortise joint construction, no nails being used 


in the frame. Wood is Japanese cedar and the hardet 
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HOUSE IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Many factors combine to emphasize the importance of this house. It is prob- 
ably the largest residence ever built in the International Style. It is one of 
the few big new houses of any description. Its architects are unquestioned 
leaders of this phase of the modern movement, Walter Gropius being not only 
one of its originators, but the only member of the European group who has 
remained continuously in practice since its inception. Neither Mies van der 
Rohe, Oud, nor Le Corbusier, for example, has built a single building in the 


past five years. 


The International Style is an importation from Europe. There is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable in this fact, since it also holds true for Colonial and 
almost every other traditional expression in American architecture. It is 
significant in the case of the International Style, however, that the social con- 
ditions and attitudes in Europe of the 1920’s, when the style flourished. were 
not duplicated here in the 1930’s, and the attempts to transplant it met with 
only fleeting approval from an extremely limited group. The frequently 
monotonous use of ribbon windows, smooth white walls, pipe railings and the 
rigidly box-like envelope angered the conservative and failed to impress the 
thoughtful. The characteristic machine-made look of these structures was 
largely a superficial manifestation of a desire rather than of an existing state 
of affairs. Many a European building in the International Style, which from 
a distance looks as if it had been rolled out in a strip mill, on closer inspection 
shows the stucco peeling off a base of hand-laid, hand-made brick. There are 
many such instances of an inverted romanticism disguised as rigorous logic. 
Partly as a consequence of this, the American phase of the International Style, 
as applied to residences, ended before it had fairly begun. This is not to mini- 
mize its enormously stimulating influence on architects here, nor to deny the 
fact that all contemporary architecture has an international character which 
will probably increase in the years to come. But there is a difference between 
international similarities in building, which stem from similar ways of living 
and methods of construction, and the International Style, which is a very special 
and limited expression. Also, within the present and future framework of build- 
ing, there is ample room for great variety. This is already evident in the work of 
the best of the younger architects in the East, the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia, where distinctly regional characters are beginning to emerge. 

In evaluating this house as the currently maximum expression in the Inter- 
national Style by two of its most respected proponents, it seems indicated in 
the field of American domestic architecture that a less intellectual, a less 
rigid and a more indigenous answer must be found. It is not without signifi- 
cance that in this house is displayed an awareness—even if not a wholehearted 
acceptance—of this fact. In its use of random ashlar, stone veneer, travertine 
and natural wood is indicated a new interest in natural materials. Also worth 
noting is the disintegration of the rectangle into freer shapes, as in the stair- 
way, garden walls and entrance vestibule. If in so important an example such 
drastic modifications are to be seen, there is new and impressive evidence 
that contemporary architecture is entering a new phase, richer, more assured, 


and more human. 
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The plans show the same breaking of th: 
rectangle by long arcs and diagonals. Th: 
big curve of the main stair dominates th: 
playroom behind it on the ground floor 
This curve is echoed by another in th 
glass block wall in the opposite side of the 
playroom. None of the main rooms on 
the first floor is a simple rectangle. Ths 
hall, living room and dining room are 
separated from one another by a bold, 
claw-like pier faced with travertine, one 
side forming the living room fireplace. 
While this sculpturesque pier stands in 
dramatic contrast to the rectilinear planes 
of the other walls, it is somewhat difficult 
to understand its whole form as there is 
no large space within the house which 
affords the possibility of a general view. 
The divided character of the living space 
on this floor is a result of the clients’ wish 


for small intimate rooms. 


These rooms show many examples of the 
use of natural materials. Wood is the 
surface of most of the walls, and the tubu- 
lar furniture which established Breuer’s 
international reputation has been dis- 
carded in favor of his newer designs in 
wood. Bold-patterned fur and fabrics are 
used extensively. Plants and flowers are 
also effectively employed in the small con- 
servatory at the end of the library, and in 
the vestibule. 

All these—wood, stone, fur and plants— 
are evidences of the growing desire to 
temper the appearance of mechanical eff- 


ciency by the humanization of architec- 


tural elements. As much _ painstaking 


scientific study goes into the house, but 
the mechanics are no longer dramatized 
excessively. 

The newer interiors quietly minimize 
their hard-boiled efficiency, and recover 
in appearance many of the more gracious 
and human qualities of traditional domes- 
tic architecture. They are no less modern 
for this, but merely less insistent about 
looking modern. Designed by two of the 
leading architects of the first and more 
assertive phase of modern building, this 
house shows its relation to both the old 
order and to the modifications now affect- 
ing it. The value of these new ideas is 
that they encourage architecture to de- 
velop and keep alive; the danger is that 
they may disorganize the old discipline in 
composition, or, like so many new ideas, 


relapse into fashionable mannerisms. 
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GROUND FLOOR 


1. ENTRANCE LOBBY 2, SON’S WORKSHOP 3, PROJEC.- 
TION ROOM AND DARK ROOM 4, ELEVATOR §, GAME 
ROOM 6, CHILDREN’S SOFT DRINK PARLOR J, SWIM- 
MING POOL 8, LAUNDRY 9, DRYER 10. AIR CONDI- 
TIONING 11, STORAGE 12, GIRLS’ DRESSING ROOM 438, 
WINE STORAGE 14, MEN’S DRESSING ROOM 16. VEGE- 
TABLE STORAGE 16, COAL STORAGE 17, BOILER ROOM 
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LIVING ROOM 


LIVING ROOM 
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FIRST FLOOR 

















1. CLOAK ROOM 2, RECEPTION HALL 3, LIVING ROOM 
4. STUDY §, ROOF TERRACE OVER SWIMMING POOL 6, 
SCREENED PORCH 7, CHILDREN’S DINING ROOM @, DIN- 
ING ROOM 9, ELEVATOR 10. BAR 11. PANTRY 42. 
KITCHEN 13. SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM 144, SERVANTS’ 
LAVATORY 15. BACK ENTRANCE 1416, SERVANTS’ PORCH 


CHILDREN’S DINING ROOM 
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CONTROL PANEL IN STUDY 
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1. SERVANTS’ ROOM 2. DECK WITH 
SHOWER CUBICLES 3, DECK WITH DANCE 
FLOOR 4, STORAGE §, SERVANTS’ ROOM 
6. ELEVATOR 7, LOBBY 








All furniture, both fixed and movable, was 
designed by the architects. The built-in 
pieces, such as those shown below, are 








completely simple, relying entirely on form 
and wood texture for their effect. The 
upholstered chairs, on the other hand, 


. / A 
represent a very personal expression of / *\ 
j 
taste. 








Essentially these pieces are a con- 

~ 
tinuation of Breuer’s earlier work with ply- 
wood, but the frequently 





12 
extravagant N \. : 


shapes and bizarre combinations of mate- 
rial do not fulfill the promise of the first 
experiments. 
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1. BEDROOM 2. AND 3. DAUGHTERS’ 
ROOMS 4. SON’S ROOM §, BALCONY 6, 
‘ ys qY NJ 7 
SECOND F LOOK MASTER BEDROOM 7, GUEST ROOM 8, 
ELEVATOR 9, UPPER HALL 10, OWNER’S 
DEN 11. ORESSING ROOM 12. DECK 
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ESK IN DAUGHTER’S ROOM 


DRESSING ROOM 
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ie rooms illustrated on these two pages aa roe 
e on the ground floor level, and form . cio Le 7 
1e recreation center of the house. Directly te a oer 

joining the glass-walled entrance vesti- : Pais 





ile is the large playroom. Beyond are 
ie swimming pool and dressing rooms and 
-howers. In the playroom, as elsewhere 
n the house, the character is established 
wy the decided contrast between bare walls 
ind heavily upholstered furniture, and by 
the unexpected interposition of such 
elements as the rustic fireplace wall. 
Similar combinations of texture appear in 
the exterior, as in the photograph at the 
right, a view of the rear of the house 


which shows the ramp from the garage 


to the living room level. The garage and 
the swimming pool illustrated below, are 
two of the most successful parts of a fairly 
complicated design; both are direct in 
expression, pleasing in proportion and un- 
disturbed by the introduction of extraneous 
decorative features. 


1. GAME ROOM 2, CHILDREN’S SOFT DRINK 
PARLOR 3. ENTRANCE FOYER 4 SERVICE 
ENTRANCE. § GARAGE 6 SWIMMING POOL 
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HOUSE IN PITTSBURGH 


RITCHEY & MITCHELL, SUPERVISING ARCHITECTS 


SIESEL CONSTRUCTION CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


The bathroom at the right is finished in slabs of struc- 
tural glass, and contains, in addition to the usual 
equipment, a dental lavatory, electric wall heater. 
and built-in cabinets for linen, shoe brushes, etc. The 
room below is similar except for the use of cork on 
the walls. Bottom right, a view of the kitchen. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Footings—concrete. Cellar floor—concrete 
slab. Waterproofing—‘‘Insuro,”’ integral. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—steel skeleton, 3 in. Kasota 
stone slab, Alexander Tomson Co., 8 in. brick, 1 in. furring; 
inside—1 in. plaster or ' in. plywood. Floor construction 
—concrete slab. Ceilings—acoustic plaster, Gold Bond, 
National Gypsum Co. 


ROOF: Covered with built-up roofing, Barrett Co. Decks 
—open joints wood flooring. 


CHIMNEY: Brick, stainless steel stacks. 


SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing—16 gauge copper. 
Leaders—copper and cast iron. 


INSULATION: Roof—in YY in. cork. Sound insulation— 


acoustic plaster or acoustic tiles, carpets, glass wool and 
cork packing around pipes. 


WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass—!/4 in. plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks 
—Pittsburgh Corning Co. 

STAIR: Reenforced concrete treads, cantilevered. 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. Kitchen— 
linoleum. Bathrooms—cork or rubber tile. 


WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—fabrics or paneling. 
Kitchen—ceramic tile. Bathrooms—cork tiles; Vitrolite, 
Vitrolite Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., or Carrara, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


WOODWORK: Trim—E. M. Hills Lumber Co. Cabinets— 
pearwood, sycamore, redwood or birch plywood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Co. Doors—fiush panel. Garage doors—Overhead 
type, radio controlled, Better-Bilt Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By W. C. Vaughan Co. and Oscar Rixsor 
Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system and 
switches—Raphael Electric Co. Fixtures—Century Light- 
ing Co., Litecontrol Corp., Kurt Versen, Rudolf Wendel 
and Pittsburgh Reflector Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, American 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Gloekler Mfg. Co. Refrigeration 
system—Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sink—Elkay Mfg. Co. 
Dishwasher—General Electric Co. Cabinets—Art Metal 
Construction Co. Exhaust fan—DeBothezat Ventilating 
Engineering Div., American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by American Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary Corp., Crane Co. and Briggs Mfg. 
Co. Showers—Speakman Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water 
pipes—Streamlined copper, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Split system with 
forced hot water convectors and warmed or cooled con- 
ditioned air for ventilation. Dehumidifier—Bryant Electric 
Co., Dorex purifiers, Somers filters, General Electric Co. 
compressor. Boilers—Bryant Electric Co. and American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. Radiators—Shaw-Per- 
kins, Trane Co. and Aerofin Corp. Grilles—Register & 
Grille Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Johnson Service Co. Water 


heater—Alberger Pump & Condenser Co. Incinerator— 
Pittsburgh Incinerator Co. 
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BATHROOMS 





KITCHEN 


BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 





STATE OF THE PROGRAM 


While the loudly voiced pros and cons of 
President Roosevelt’s controversial lend- 
lease bill last month drowned out most 
other national defense events, significant 
news was made—some by progress, some 
by delays, some by remedial suggestions. 
& During January, Army and Navy con- 
tracts for plant expansion, construction and 
equipment aggregated $376 million—com- 
fortably more than half the total for the 
preceding seven months. Six contracts in- 
dividually topped the $20 million mark: 
du Pont’s $48 million for a powder plant 
at Childersburg, Ala. and $23 million for 
an addition to its $51 million plant at 
Charlestown, Ind.; Studebaker’s $87 mil- 
lion (two contracts) for three aircraft 
engine plants at South Bend and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. and Chicago, Ill.; General 
Motors $24 million for a Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engine plant at Grand Blanc, 
Mich.; Wright Aeronautical’s $43 million 
for an aircraft engine plant at Lockland, O. 


& In addition, Government issued “cer- 
tificates of necessity” to 118 companies 
during January, covering privately financed 
defense plants having an estimated cost 
of $192 million. The certificates designate 
the new plant construction and additions 
as essential to national defense and thus 
permit manufacturers to take advantage of 
the new five-year income tax amortization 
period. Most important January certificate 
covered Ford’s $23 million aircraft engine 
plant at Dearborn, Mich. 

® Cantonment construction delays made 
further news when the Military Intelligence 
Service and FBI went to Fort Devens, 
Mass. to investigate the activities of 
“chiselers” who had helped double the 
camp's estimated $10 million cost (p. 173 
col. 2). Returning from a_ three-month 
survey of Army camp construction for the 
Government, New York City’s Sanitation 
Commissioner William F. Carey reported 
serious delays but added that “the Lord 
Himself could not meet the construction 
timetables and cost estimates first set for 
the camps.” Lacking the Lord’s assistance 
the War Department has requested Con- 
gress to appropriate an extra $338 million 
to pay the 56 per cent expanded bill for 
the current cantonment construction pro- 
gram (p. 173, col. 2). 

® The Army let contracts totaling $32 
million for construction at four of the new 
Atlantic bases. 

> At the expected peak of building labor 
employment, the supply was officially re- 
ported as “ample” (p. 50, col. 3). 

® And, as Government’s lumber demand 


HEADWAY AND HEADACHES 


peaked, producers took a verbal spanking 
for having boosted prices, promptly an- 
nounced that they were now on the way 
down (p. 50, col. 3). 

& In an effort to catch up with the Navy’s 
speedy defense housing program, FWA last 
month awarded contracts for sixteen proj- 
ects (tabulation, p. 173), opened a few 
units in its trail-blazing Fort Knox project 
(photograph, p. 173). 

& To bolster the program, Congress was 
asked for another $150 million to spend 
under the Lanham Defense Housing Act, 
$6.75 million to buy a flying squadron of 
trailers and a Title VI for FHA’s National 
Housing Act which would authorize Gov- 
ernment mortgage insurance of speculative 
builders’ defense houses (p. 172, col. 2). 
®& To the same end, Housing Coordinator 
Palmer belatedly established a defense 
housing registry service patterned after the 
most important cog in the World War I 
housing machinery (col. 3). 

®& And, prefabrication became the talk of 
Washington for three reasons: 1) The 
industry has been given scandalously little 
attention by Government housers (p. 174, 
et. seq), has not been given a single defense 
order by other than Navy agencies, 2) ClO 
brought its advantages to the attention 
of Production Co-Managers Knudsen and 
Hillman in a left-handed effort to crack 
the AFL-dominated building industry 
(p. 172, col. 1), and 3) Mrs. Roosevelt, 
self-appointed expert and adviser on all 
things social, told the National Public 
Housing Conference that she was _ per- 
sonally and particularly interested in “the 
kind of housing that you can put up and 
take down to move to the next place.” 
®& Meanwhile, Hitler earmarked the 
equivalent of $400,000 for housing Nazi 
soldiers in Norway. 


CONTRACT DISTRIBUTION 


As far as national defense is concerned, 
New Jersey and California appear to be 
the nation’s most important States, for 
they have shared about equally in 23.7 
per cent of all defense contracts let thus 
far. Interestingly, these two States are 
called “home” by only 8.4 per cent of the 
U. S. population. Other leading defense 
States: New York, which has 11 per cent 
of all contracts; Pennsylvania, 9.5; Vir- 
ginia, 8.5; Massachusetts, 7.7; Connecti- 
cut, 5.3; Michigan, 5.2; Illinois, 3.1; Mis- 
souri, 3.1; Maryland, 3.0. The leaders ob- 
viously have ship building, airplane pro- 
duction and naval construction contracts 
to thank for their position. 

What defense is doing to employment 
and, in turn, housing is clearly seen in 


the fact that more than one-half of all 
defense contracts have gone to eight in- 
dustrial areas which contain only 14 per 
cent of the population. Hopping on these 
statistics to prove the need for a wiser 
allocation of defense orders, Acting WPA 
Commissioner Howard QO. Hunter last 
month told Congress that these eight areas 
contained only 13 per cent of all WP Asters, 
that “more than four-fifths of WPA em- 
ployment is in areas which have received 
only a little more than one-fourth of the 
defense awards.” 


HOUSE REGISTRY AT LAST 


Back in August 1940, Tue Forum pointed 
out that the Homes Registration Service 
of World War I days, which housed about 
70,000 war workers, had been “pushed 
above all other parts of the housing pro- 
gram because it produced results with the 
greatest speed at the least expense.” Of- 
fering this historical fact as a timely cue 
for present Government housers, THE 
Forum advised that a similar census and 
classification of vacant dwellings “should, 
of course, be the first step in the defense 
housing program.” 

Late in January, with housing troubles 
dogging industrial and military expansion 
the country over, Government belatedly 
took this step. Within the Division of De- 
fense Housing Coordination was es- 
tablished the Homes Registration Division 
with Public Houser Harold Pomeroy, 
former executive director of the Sacra- 
mento Housing Authority, as its director. 
One-time California Relief Administrator, 
Director Pomeroy will lean heavily on the 
knowledge of Harvard University’s Dr. 
James Ford who successfully conducted 
the Division’s World War I counterpart 
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House Registrar Harold Pomeroy 
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and has been appointed as its consultant. 
Acting as an advisory body to the housing 
committees of local defense councils, the 
Division will 1) provide a manual for the 
organization and operation of local Homes 
Registration Offices, 2) assist these offices 
via field representatives, 3) distribute all 
printed forms necessary to their operation 
and 4) suggest appropriate publicity. 

Core of the program will be a complete 
file of vacant rooms and dwelling units 
classified as to location, type, condition and 
rental. Maintained by local registries, this 
file will serve as a central listing of all 
available accommodations for the use of 
defense councils, housing agencies, mili- 
tary and naval authorities, industrialists, 
and other interested parties. The registries 
will also report regularly to the Defense 
Housing Coordinator through Registrar 
Pomeroy concerning the local housing sup- 
ply so that new construction, where neces- 
sary, may be started promptly. 


“REUTHER”’ HOUSING PLAN 


To speed airplane production, ClO 
offered Government the Reuther plan 
whereby existing automobile plants would 
be put to work on airplane orders. It was 
duly studied and discarded as unfeasible. 
To speed the defense housing program, 
CIO recently sent a plan to the Office of 
Production Management whereby prefab- 
ricated house companies would assume a 
major role in the program and a separate 
Government agency with power to make 
independent decisions would be set up to 
deal with the prefabricators. Since the pre- 
fabrication industry has been given the 
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Defense plant in the making. Before Packard 
began its $8 million three-building aircraft 
engine plant last October, its engineers and 
executives sat down together, laid out the 
plant design with the aid of miniature ma- 
chinery models. From here, the design prob- 
lems were picked up by Architect- Engineers 
H. E. Beyster Corp. and Albert Kahn. 
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run-around by non-Navy defense housers 
and fortnight ago had not received a single 
order (see p. 174), C1O’s plan is timely. 

Much of it makes good sense. CIO lists 
four major advantages of prefabrication 
which could help solve the knotty defense 
housing problem: 1) maximum speed, 2) 
least dislocation of the building industry 
and building labor, 3) economy and 4) 
maximum salvage value. C1O’s claim that 
present production capacity could turn out 
10,000 houses a month is probably over- 
optimistic, but a capacity one-third this 
size is not to be sneezed at. 

Another obvious but unmentioned 
reason for CIO’s prefabrication boost is 
that CIO is currently trying to establish 
itself in the building industry by sneaking 
in the back door via prefabrication, while 
AFL, well in control of conventional con- 
struction, guards the front door. Realizing 
that widespread growth of the budding 
industry would diminish the need for many 
of its skilled craftsmen, AFL has fought 
prefabrication vigorously. Although _ it 
judiciously refused to name AFL, the CIO 
proposal referred to the craft unions’ 
stand in no uncertain terms: “As thus far 
administered, the defense construction pro- 
gram has operated to entrench vested in- 
terests of industry and labor with little 
or no regard for maximum efficiency or 
fair play for the workers. This program 
(prefabrication) would .. . bring this in- 
dustry (building) abreast twentieth cen- 
tury industrial methods. Yet, so far, it has 
operated only to promote conventional 
building techniques and narrow craft pro- 
cedures that have long been held respon- 
sible for excessive costs, time-consuming 
delays and exploitation of both public and 
labor.” 


CANTONMENT TROUBLES 


To Congress fortnight ago went a $680 
million appropriation bill to cover the cost 
of army cantonments—not all new ones, 
but those that are already underway and 
that Congress thought were already paid 
for. Almost half of the requested funds 


will be spent on what was originally esti 
mated as a $450 million program, bu 
which will actually cost 56 per cent more 
Principal reasons: sharp advances in labo: 
and material costs, unfavorable weather 
unexpected site conditions, labor difficul 
ties and over-optimistic cost estimating. Th 
War Department last fall figured it would 
take about $450 per man to house the 
(Army in barracks, about $320 per man in 
tents. Last month, the War Department 
guessed again, raised the unit cost esti- 
mates to $700 and $500, respectively. 

Typical of the cantonment program’s 
difficulties is the unfortunate combination 
of circumstances which has put construc- 
tion at Fort Devens, Mass. two months be- 
hind schedule and a rumored $10 million 
ahead of cost estimates: 1) Continued 
sub-freezing temperatures have made 
foundation and utility trench digging and 
refilling next to impossible. have boosted 
tool repair bills, have reduced the efficien- 
cy of the thickly begloved hands of carpen- 
ters and electricians. 2) Alleged rack- 
eteers are accused of charging non-union 
workers $50 to $75 each for the privilege 
of working on the unionized project. 3) 
Construction is proceeding on a seven-day- 
week, 24-hour-day basis, with time-and- 
one-half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays. 4) “Chiselers” have capitalized 
on the confusion at the multi-thousand 
man, multi-acre job by reporting for work 
in the morning—or having someone else 
report for them—and then leaving the site 
only to return in the evening to punch 
“out” on the project time clocks. Now in 
the hands of military authorities are two 
Boston business school students who have 
been attending their classes daily and, at 
the same time, “earning” daily wages at 
Fort Devens. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Because both public and private housers 
have failed to keep abreast the demand, 
Defense Housing Coordinator Charles F. 
Palmer fortnight ago prodded them with 
a three-pronged fork. 
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_ Wide World 


Building in a box, !nside the world’s largest box, Henry Ford's $21 million aircraft engine factory 
will be rushed to completion this month after about five months of 24-hour-day labor uninter- 
rupted by darkness and cold weather. Comprised of composition board and tar paper, the heated 
box extends about 10 ft. beyond the factory's 360x1,000 ft. dimensions, is a device developed by 
Construction Superintendent George Morgan who first used it as a shield against frigid Russian 


winters. Inside, 


construction activity is progressing from one end of the plant to the other 


so that part of the facilities may be put in operation before the balance is finished. Thanks to 
the sheiter afforded by the big black box, the plant’s steel frame was complete at January’s end. 
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Mobile defense housing. Down the ice-covered 
Hudson last month was towed the world’s 
argest river boat, the Berkshire, on its way 
to Pascagoula, Miss. where it will serve as 
a barracks for shipyard workers. Idle for 
three years, the 4,300 ton, 422 ft. wooden 
vessel was purchased by the Maritime Com- 
mission for $115,000. Not as mobile as the 
squadrons of trailers which the Government 
plans to buy (see text, p. 50), the five-decked 
Berkshire was three days on its compara- 
tively short voyage from Athens, N. Y. to 
Hoboken, N. J. where it is moored beside 
another floating defense housing project for 
repainting and general reconditioning. 


& Prong No. 1 is an amendment to FHA’s 
National Housing Act. submitted to Con- 
gress on February 7 by Senator Steagall 
and previewed in last month’s Forum 
(p. 83), which would create a separate 
Defense Housing Insurance Fund of $10 
million to be used to underwrite $100 
million of mortgages on one to four-family 
houses in Government designated “defense 
areas.” Called Title VI of the NHAct, it 
would permit builders to borrow up to 90 
per cent of the appraised value of their 
houses and either to rent them to defense 
workers or sell them under a plan where- 
by the down payment could be collected 
like rent over a period of several months. 
Theory is that the 90 per cent loans will 
cover all construction costs except profits, 
and that builders will therefore be willing 
to undertake somewhat risky projects for 
the benefit of low income defense workers 
who cannot or will not put the usual cash 
down payment on the barrel head. Stea- 
gall’s bill would limit costs to $4,060 on 
a one-family unit, to $10,500 on a four- 
family building. 

Congress has looked kindly on the pro- 
posed FHA amendment, has _ indicated 
that it might raise the insurance ante to $25 
million. Less enthusiastic, operative build- 
ers argue that but few low cost houses 
have 10 per cent profit in them, that 95 
per cent loans would better accomplish the 
bill’s purpose. Moreover, a rental or de- 
layed sales project would involve opera- 
tion and maintenance costs, require that 
the builder supply ranges and refrigera- 
tors at an extra cost of at least $150 per 
house and, if the families lacked savings, 
take another $100 or so out of the builder's 
pocket to cover fees and other closing 
costs for each sale. Finally, if a $3,000 
property is rented for $30 per month, the 
builder would net only about $7 per month 
ilter 25-year FHA-insured mortgage costs 

$16) and average taxes ($7), would have 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Estimated cost: $2 million. Contractor's fee: 


Jan. 1941, pp. 29, 30.) 





U.S. Army Atr Corps 
First PBA defense houses. Three months and eight days after Fleisher Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co. was awarded the contract (PBA’s first) for this project at Fort Knox, Ky., 35 of its 
700 dwelling units were opened to Army families. Laid out and designed by PBA's architectural 
staff, the four-family buildings are of conventional construction. What appear to be biack 
exterior walis in the airview are actually red—the color of the composition board sheathing. 


$81,000. (For additional data see Arch. Forum, 


DEFENSE HOUSING GOES INTO GEAR 


Given the “go ahead” signal five months 
ago, Government's defense housing pro- 
gram at mid-January had barely budged. 
With $185.8 million to spend ($45.8 mil- 
lion from the Army and $140 million under 
the Lanham Act), the Federal Works 
Agency had approved 80 projects but had 
started only four (see tabulation, below). 
Only the Navy’s program was running 
smoothly; all its projects were abuilding. 

Last month, however, the FWA program 
began to show life; funds were earmarked 
for 50 new projects; sixteen more con- 
tracts were let, ground was broken for 40 
projects and a few units in the most ad- 
vanced project were opened to the famil- 
ies of Army enlisted men at Fort Knox, 
Ky. (see cut, above). While the Public 
Buildings Administration and U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority took charge of most of the 


new allocations (24 and 18 projects, re- 
spectively), two newcomers entered the 
program. To Tennessee Valley Authority 
went a 250-unit project for industrial 
workers at Florence, Ala. and to Farm 
Security Administration went 200° rural 
dwellings to be spotted around the powder 
plant town of Radford, Va. and a 1,000- 
unit addition to FSA’s five-year-old, ex- 
pensive but low rent community called 
Greenbelt, Md. In addition, FWA itself 
took charge of three projects, entrusted 
two others to the Navy for construction. 
Also under FWA’s wing, but financed 
with USHA’s long appropriated slum 
clearance money, are 21 additional USHA 
projects which have been drafted “for the 
duration.” Most of them were contem- 
plated prior to the national emergency, 
and eight have already been opened. 


Progress by projects—January 11 and February 8 


Approved Contracted Begun Opened 
Jan.11 Feb.8  Jan.11 Feb.8 Jan. 11 Feb. 8 Jan. 11 Feb. 8 
FWA FUNDS 
allocated to: 
PBA 69 93 33 44 4 43 0 1 
USHA 9 27 0 1 0 0 0 0 
FSA 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TVA 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NAVY 1 3 0 3 0 1 0 0 
FWA 1 4 0 1 0 0 0 0 
TOTAL 80 130 33 49 4 44 ) 1 
USHA FUNDS 
USHA 19 19 17 17 16 17 3 7 
NAVY 9 2 9 2 9 2 0 1 
TOTAL 91 21 19 19 18 19 3 8 
NAVY FUNDS 
NAVY 46 46 46 46 46 = 46 available 
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BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 





'. » » PREFABRICATION’S UPS AND DOWNS 


run the gamut from numerous Navy orders to nary a nod from other Government agencies. 
Bureaucracy, traditions and labor unions steer prefabrication past proving grounds to burial grounds. 


Month ago, the Federal Works Agency had ordered 20,032 dwelling units for national 
defense, all of which will be produced by the same slow, complicated procedure that 
has been followed by the building industry for centuries. Not one will be a prefabricated 
house, a development of the past decade which has definitely progressed beyond the 
experimental stage. 


The product of millions of dollars of private housing research and practical experi- 
mentation, the prefabrication industry believes that it has something to offer the defense 
housing program. It does not want Federal funds to pay for further experiments, nor 
does it seek to expand itself at Government expense. Neither does it expect Gov- 
ernment to foster the industry solely as a possible partial solution to post-emergency 
housing problems. (All other factors remaining equal, this possibility is, however, worth 
serious consideration.) Prefabrication rests its case for participation in the defense pro- 
gram on these five points: 


1—SPEED. Production of prefabricated houses may begin the day a contract is let— 
before the site is even selected. By the time the site is ready, a backlog of house parts will 
have been built up which can be used as fast as site labor can put them together. On the 
other hand, conventionally built houses cannot be started until the site has been selected, 
purchased, graded, platted and otherwise prepared. 

2—LABOR. Since bulk of the work on prefabricated houses is done in an established 
shop employing unskilled mechanics, skilled labor may be released for other defense 
construction projects and field erection labor forces may be small, also unskilled. Con- 
struction of many conventional houses requires a large number of skilled, semi-skilled 
and common laborers which, if the project is located in an outlying area or small town, 
intensifies the very problem it is attempting to solve. 


3—DEMOUNTABILITY. Although Government has said nothing about demountable powder 
plants, shipyards and tank arsenals, it has expressed a desire for demountable houses 
to shelter their workers “for the duration.” Several types of prefabricated houses 
are already such that they may be demounted almost as easily as they are assembled, with 
only the foundations, utility lines and a few pounds of nails unsalvageable. Other types 
may be easily altered to meet this demand. Conventionally built houses may be de- 
mounted, or rather demolished, only with crow bars or dynamite. 


4—QUALITY. Since the houses of most established prefabricators have already been 
approved for maximum mortgage insurance by FHA, they may be considered at least on 
a par with the quality and durability of conventionally built units. 


5—COST. Prefabricated four-room houses have not been undersold to any extent by 
conventionally built units of comparable specifications and, once mass production for 
defense got under way, the unit cost of prefabrication should drop materially. Moreover, 
since time is money in the defense program, prefabrication would undoubtedly win the 
cost decision. 

Against these advantages must be set four points comprising the case against the use 
of prefabrication in the defense housing program: 


1—SKEPTICISM. Many systems of prefabrication and many prefabricating companies 
have proved duds. These many misfires have given the industry in general a bad name. 


2—LABOR. Shop fabrication requires few skilled craftsmen, and most shops therefore 
employ non-union or CIO labor. However, large general contractors, such as are habitu- 
ally employed by Government, use AFL craft union labor which is vigorously opposed 
to prefabrication because it diminishes the need for craft labor both in the shop and 
at the site. Result: jurisdictional disputes and strikes. 


3—CONTRACTORS. General contractors ordinarily employed by Government for its 
construction projects are generally opposed to new building techniques, if for no other 
reason than their disapproval by the AFLabor on which they rely. 


4—GOVERNMENTAL PROCEDURE. Government usually withholds a construction contract 
until a site has been definitely selected, if not actually purchased. This custom would 
partially offset the speed advantage claimed by prefabricators. 

Government’s decision concerning the use of prefabrication in the current defense 
program should rest entirely on the balance of the pro and con arguments catalogued 
above. The question is: do the advantages claimed for prefabrication outweigh the 
disadvantages and justify the change in the attitude and procedure of Labor, Building 
and Government necessitated by Prefabrication’s suggested change in house building 
techniques? THe Forum believes so. 
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No one has heard of the War Department 
requiring Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 
to demonstrate their ability to produce low 
cost automobiles before awarding them 
contracts for light weight reconnaissance 
cars for the Army. Nor has it designed a 
new chassis and asked these tooled-up 
companies to retool and produce it. Nor 
has it ordered a third company to assemble 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth parts into 
finished vehicles. Nor has it even consid- 
ered placing an order with a promoter 
who has never produced an automobile— 
no matter how convincing his arguments. 
Finally, it has not gone to Cadillac and 
Packard for these small vehicles. 

The War Department may not have gone 
off on such tangents, but other Government 
agencies—those charged with the vital 
defense housing program—have done just 
that. And, for this reason, the prefabricated 
house industry with an easily expandable 
current production capacity of more than 
100 houses a day, has not been given much 
of a chance to help solve the problem. 
Directed to buy about $200 million worth 
of defense houses as quickly and eco- 
nomically as possible, the Federal Works 
Agency has, to be sure, considered the pos- 
sibilities of prefabrication, but has bungled 
the business by pursuing approximately 
the absurd automobile procurement proce- 
dure outlined above. Thus: 

B® FWA’s construction subsidiary, the 
Public Buildings Administration, last 
November announced that prefabricators 
would be given a chance to prove their 
abilities in a 650 unit defense housing 
project at Indian Head, Md. for the families 
of workers in a booming Naval arsenal. 
This, despite the fact that most of the 
prefabricators considered for the demon- 
stration already had hundreds of houses 
up and occupied throughout the country. 
& Disregarding the fact that these pre- 
fabricators were already producing some- 
what similar, four-room houses adaptable 
to defense needs, PBA designed its own 
house which would require the participants 
to retool their production facilities. 

& Unmindful of the fact that prefabricated 
houses are assembled in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner than conventional houses 
and that the average builder is unfamiliar 
with the procedure, PBA has ruled that 
the construction of all its projects be 
handled by general contractors. 

& Orders to operating prefabricators have 
been delayed four valuable months while 
Government officials considered new pre- 
fabrication schemes devised by both con- 
scientious technicians and crack-pots who 
had never actually prefabricated a house. 
® Meanwhile, PBA, creator of post offices 



















1 MINE LEAD— AND ANY PAINTER WILL 
TELL YOU IT’S GREAT STUFF IN PAINT 


WANT A PAINT THAT WONT 
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If you want your work to survive the 
round of the seasons year after year with- 
out losing its good looks — your choice 
of paint is vital. 


Here’s what good painters have to say 
on the subject: 


There's no more weatherproof paint than 
one made with pure white lead. It’s a pretty 
safe rule: the more white lead, the better 
the paint. 


You see, white lead is made from lead— 
one of the toughest, most weather - re- 
sistant of all metals. And like lead, 
white lead paint laughs at climate; de- 
fies heat, cold and moisture; doesn’t 
crack and scale with long exposure. 
It’s this ability to “take it” that ex- 










plains why a white lead paint job stands 
up longer. 


Remember, using white lead doesn’t 
limit you to white paint. White lead 
paint can be tinted to practically any 
color you desire. 

Its beauty and long life make it tops 
with clients — yet it costs no more than 
regular quality paints. Here’s one case 
where the best is really cheapest. 

LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW WAY TO BUY 


In .addition to the regular 
paste form, pure white lead 
is now sold as a vready- 
to-brush pamt by paint 
dealers from coast to coast 

in convenient, popular - size 


containers. Saves time in 


getting jobs under way. 
























USEFUL HINTS ON WHITE LEAD TINTS 
Color is playing an increasingly important role in modern 
paint styling. You'll find a lot of helpful information 
on mixing popular tints in a free booklet, ““WHAT TO 
EXPECT FROM WHITE LEAD PAINT.” Write 


for your copy now. 
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COMPARE these Extra 
Advantages of ANCHOR 


CHAIN LINK FENCE 


For a complete industrial plant installation 
to prevent sabotage—or a small — 
for home grounds there’s no substitute for 
Anchor Chain Link Fence of heavy — 
galvanized copper _ bearing steel—PLUS 
these extra Anchor features: 


DRIVEN ANCHORS 

® eliminate need of post- 

holes, waiting for concrete 

to set. Permit the fence to 
be moved, if necessary, without 
loss of fabric or posts! Exclu- 
sive steel ‘“‘anchors’’ are deep- 
driven on correct angles to pro- 
vide maximum bracing and 

strength in all types of soil. 
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STRONG U-BAR POSTS 
2. are self-draining. Special wire 
clips for fabric eliminate holds for 
climbers. Posts are rolled from high 
carbon steel for long life, strength 
against stresses in all directions. 





SQUARE TERMINAL 
3. POSTS of high carbon steel are 
better looking, and prevent climb- 
ing because fabric fastenings do not 
encircle the posts. 





A WELDED SQUARE 
®" FRAME GATES with 
frames of square 2” steel 
tubing firmly butted and 
welded to give exceptional 
strength. Hinges permit full 
180 degree swing. 








CONSULTATION SERVICE. An An- 
5. chor Engineer will gladly help you plan 
any fence installation— without obligation, 
of ‘course. Mail the coupon now for Anchor 
Architects’ Manual and name of nearest 
Anchor Fence Engineer. 
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CHAIN LINK 
IRON PICKET 
RUSTIC WOOD 


FENCE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me Anchor Architects’ Manual and name 


of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Name 

Firm 

Address 


City State 
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HEADWAY & HEADACHES 


(Continued from page 173) 





to wait more than three years to earn his 
10 per cent profit. 

Another factor tending to reduce the 
proposal’s effectiveness was AFLabor’s 
move fortnight ago to tack a prevailing 
wage clause onto the NHAmendment. 
Most operative builders use non-union 
labor, can ill afford to pay union labor’s 
high wages for the building of really. low 
cost houses. 
®& Prong No. 2 of Coordinator Palmer’s 
fork is a request for another $150 million 
to be spent by the Federal Works Agency 
under the terms of the Lanham Act. Cover- 
ing the construction of housing for Army 
and Navy enlisted men and employes and 
defense industrial workers, this Act 
originally carried a $150 million authoriza- 
tion, $10 million of which went to the 
rental housing equity fund of RFC’s De- 
fense Homes Corp. 
®& Prong No. 3 is a request for still more 
Federal funds—$6.75 million—with which 
to provide “mobile” housing while “de- 
mountable” and “permanent” housing is 
being erected. A new term in the defense 
housing vocabulary, “mobile” housing is 
another word for trailers. With the sought- 
for appropriation, Government plans to 
buy some 5,000 mobile houses, hospitals, 
schools, churches and recreation rooms, 
dispatch them on trucks, railroad flat cars 
or their own removable wheels to cramped 
communities to serve as stop-gap facilities. 
A major use for these flying trailer squad- 
rons will be made by construction crews 
working on out-of-the-way defense plants 
and housing projects. Chances are that 
this mobile program will be run by Farm 
Security Administration, that the mobile 
units will serve the migrant “Okies” after 
the emergency. 

Down the icy Hudson River on its way to 
Mississippi last month went another form 
of mobile defense housing—a steam boat, 
the Berkshire (see cut, p. 173). 


LUMBER PRICE ROW 


“IT have had all the arguments, excuses 
and explanations that I want—and a 
damned sight more than I need,” thus 
National Defense Commissioner Leon Hen- 
derson in late January tossed off the lum- 
ber industry’s answers to the question of 
rising prices. Continued Price Stabilizer 
Henderson, hopping mad: “We can get 
lumber; the Government can get all it 
wants by having the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy (President Roose- 
velt) fix a price and forbidding buyers to 
pay more. And then, if not enough comes 
out, we can use the Selective Service Act 
to draft lumber the same as we are draft- 
ing men. I am going to make that recom- 
mendation unless the situation improves.” 
By improvement, Henderson meant a $2 
reduction in the price of No. 2 Southern 
pine to $25 per m.b.f. at the mills. The 





lumber industry countered that Gov 
ment itself had boosted lumber prices 
its pell-mell buying methods, where: 
“600 or 700” different agencies bid against 
themselves for lumber to be used on G 
ernment projects. Also in the indust; 
rebuttal was the claim that labor cos:< 
had risen to the point where a $25 price 
on No. 2 Southern pine would break som: 
producers. 


Fortunately, Government’s lumber con- 
sumption had already humped when Hen- 
derson delivered his tirade. Next day he 
calmed down, and Chairman N. L. Fleishel 
of the lumber industry’s defense commit. 
tee purred: “The Government now is get- 
ting all the lumber it wants. Prices on 
cheaper grades of lumber are coming 
down. And the public should know that 
plenty of lumber is available now for small 
homes at reasonable prices.” 

Meanwhile, however, to dodge high 
lumber prices the Army rewrote its speci- 
fications for the packaging of its new cloth- 
ing, substituted corrugated cardboard and 
solid-fiber boxes for wooden containers. 
Savings in money and storage space are 
expected to amount to 8 cents per blanket, 
$57,750 per shipment of 1 million over- 
coats. And, at Camp Wheeler (Ga.), Camp 
Croft (S. C.), Camp Wolters (Tex.) and 
Fort Riley (Kan.), steel siding was sub- 
stituted for lumber on barracks to house 
a total of 66,100 men. 


BUILDING LABOR SURVEY 


Quieting fears that a labor shortage might 
delay and hike the cost of both public 
and private building operations, Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
last month designated the supply as 
“ample.” Basis for the statement was a 
nationwide survey of skilled and _ semi- 
skilled mechanics registered for employ- 
ment during the near-peak month of Decem- 
ber. Of the 250.000 registrants, 216,000, 
or 86 per cent were classed as skilled work- 
ers in 93 different construction operations. 
Of the balance, 30.500 were semi-skilled 
and 5.400 were representatives of highly 
skilled professional and managerial occu- 
pations. 

Interestingly, 40 per cent of the regis- 
trants were concentrated in five States 
(California, New York, Pennsylvania. 
Ohio and Texas), several of which rank 
near the top of the defense contract list 
(see p. 171, col. 2). Other States well 
stocked with unemployed construction 
labor include Georgia, Illinois, Indiana. 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 


Registrants in six occupations accounte’ 
for more than 60 per cent of the skille 
job seekers: general painters (42,400 
general carpenters (70,000), finish and 
rough carpenters (47,000), cement fi 
ishers (11,000), and bricklayers (1' 
000). Unskilled construction worke 
were not covered by the survey becau- 
McNutt’s Bureau of Employment Secu 
was sure that their supply was adequa 
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nd other monumental Government build- 
igs, has negotiated contracts with big 
ontracting companies largely unfamiliar 
vith the business of building even conven- 
ional small houses. 

Result is that the prefabrication indus- 
try which by now could have delivered at 
least 6,000 complete houses to Government 
had not fortnight ago been given a single 
PBA contract—demonstration or other- 
wise. And, although 44 contracts had been 
negotiated with old-line general contrac- 
tors for 10,822 conventional houses, only 
32 dwelling units were finished (see tabu- 
lation, p. 173). 

These sad statistics make sorry reading 
beside those of the Navy’s defense housing 
program. All of its funds are under con- 
tract, all of its 46 projects are either under 
construction or completed. Prefabrication 
has had a big hand in accomplishing this 
record. The Homasote Co.’s prefabricators 
have completed in 42 working days 100 
units at the New London (Conn.) sub- 
marine base (see photographs, right) and 
are now working on 310 more at Indian 
Head — adjacent to PBA’s _ ill-starred 
“demonstration” project. American Houses, 
Inc., delivered six houses a day to a Ports- 
mouth (Va.) site until the 25lst unit was 
completed at mid-February. Stran-Steel 
Division of the Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. have delivered prefabricated steel 
house parts for 3,862 units at Quantico, 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va. (ARcH. 
Forum, Feb. 1941, p. 84). Harnischfeger 
Corp. has done the same for 60 units at the 
Navy’s Indian Head project. Moreover, 
American Houses, Inc. is prefabricating 
164 houses for the Defense Homes Corp., 
an RFC subsidiary at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and another group for the same agency at 


Charleston, S. C. 


Despite this demonstration, PBA has not 
asked any of these companies to assist its 
program. Some of them have vainly spent 
days and dollars in an effort to land PBA 
contracts. More days and dollars have 
been spent with the same results by other 
prefabricators whom Government has 
looked on with apparent favor. Thus, at 
least eight companies last month appeared 
definitely slated for a part in PBA’s Indian 
Head “demonstration” project if they 
wanted it and if and when the project is 
launched: American Houses, Inc., Good- 
willie-Green Box Co., Gunnison Housing 
Corp., Hauserman Co., Homasote Co.., 
National Homes Corp., Sears, Roebuck Co., 
and the twelve prefabricators represented 
by the Willis-Way Construction Co. Most 
of them have long negotiated and coop- 
erated with Government officials; many 
have become disgusted, have gone back to 
work on their regular non-defense markets, 
have indicated that they will resume nego- 
tiations for defense contracts only when 
Government means business. Rightly 
peeved, they have described PBA’s pro- 
gram with such caustic phrases as: “a 
definite attempt to discredit prefabrica- 
tion” . . . “deporable inefficiency” 
“damnedest clown act.” (Continued, p. 176) 
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Homasote defense houses, 100 of them, have been prefab- 
ricated by City Lumber Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. for erec- 
tion at the Navy’s Submarine Base near New London. 
Wadhams, May & Carey Co. of Hartford held the $277,000 
general contract which called for completion of the project 
in 42 working days — more than two houses per day at a 
total unit cost of $2,770, including site preparation, utilities, 
etc. Other Homasote houses are going up in Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and at the Newfoundland 
and Caribbean Island Naval Bases. Homasote Co. repulips 
waste newspaper in its Trenton, N. J. plant, presses it into 
large weatherproof, insulating sheets, licenses local mate- 
rial dealers to use it in a patented prefabrication system 
(Arch. Forum, Dec. 1940, p 531). Month ago, none of its 
50-odd prefabricators had a FWA defense housing order. 
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CASE HISTORY 
Illustrative of prefabrication’s experience 
is the case of Willis-Way Construction Co., 
formed last year specifically to pool the 
resources of a group of prefabricators and 
erect their houses for the Government. Its 
president is Lumberman Jacques Willis 
who seven years ago originated the so- 
called “dry-bilt” system of prefabrication 
sponsored by the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn. While not a prefabricator himself, 
he has succeeded in interesting a dozen 
mid-west millwork companies in the possi- 
bilities of his system, has helped them set 
up fabricating plants which now have a 
capacity of more than 20 houses a day. 
Last October Mr. Willis modified his 
basic construction system to meet Govern- 
ment’s over-exercised demands for de- 
mountability: 1) Large panels of plywood 
sub-flooring covered with finish oak floor- 
ing (linoleum in kitchen and bath) are 
shop fabricated for placement on field- 
erected joists. 2) Wood shingled roof 
panels are shop fabricated. 3) Windows 
and doors are shop fabricated and as- 
sembled in the room-length wall panels. 
4) Plumbing lines are shop assembled and 
enclosed in the kitchen-bath partition. 
5) Field nailing is done with double headed 
nails to permit their easy withdrawal. 


With a construction force made up of 
men familiar with this type of construction 
and in favor of it, Willis-Way Construction 
Co. offered to erect the defense houses of 
its twelve fabricators. What Willis did to 
convince Government of the soundness of 
his proposals is dramatically told in the 
photographs on these pages. What Gov- 
ernment has done about it is tersely told 
in the accompanying “diary”’—nothing. 

Blame for the idleness of the Willis-Way 
companies and all other prefabricators in 
the non-Navy defense housing program 
rests squarely on three sets of shoulders, 
all of which have been put to the program’s 
wheels in an effort to turn them in one 
direction—toward conventional houses. 
Those shoulders belong to: 1) PBA which 
has always relied on big general contrac- 
tors to build its Government buildings and 
has cultivated binding friendships in this 
field; 2) big contractors who, besides being 
unsympathetic to prefabrication, have al- 
ways relied on AFLabor to do their work 
and have learned by bitter experience the 
penalty for rubbing labor the wrong way; 
and 3) AFL which has always been stub- 
bornly—and sometimes violently—opposed 
to prefabrication. An impartial analysis of 
the charges against these three groups and 
their rebuttals is in order. 


PBA 


At the defense housing program’s be- 
ginning, PBA was not even interested 
in prefabrication. Housing Coordinator 
Charles F. Palmer and FWA Administrator 
John M. Carmody first saw its possibilities 
as a means of stepping up the program. To 
its chagrin, PBA was given the ball. With 
very few exceptions every PBA official was 
skeptical of or dead against prefabrication, 
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and the industry therefore went to bat 
with two strikes against it. 

Formerly called the Office of Supervis- 
ing Architect, PBA is one of the oldest of 
all Government agencies and is steeped in 
tradition. For years it has built up a close 
relationship with general contractors the 
country over, most of whom are equally 
conventional. PBA does not want to 
jeopardize its position with these general 
contractors by financing projects which 
would either leave them out of the picture 
completely or would require them to use a 
construction system which they and their 
labor cannot stomach. In most cases, pre- 
fabricated projects would do just that. 

Taking the easiest way out of its pre- 
dicament, PBA laid plans for the pre- 
fabrication demonstration. Originally, it 
was ordained that the participants erect 
one house each near Washington; then it 
was decided that each prefabricator should 
erect a group of houses at Indian Head. 
Wisdom of PBA’s decision and subsequent 
steps are open to serious question. 1) Loca- 
tion of the demonstration was governed by 
its convenience to Washington observers, 
despite the fact that it was outside the 
economical transportation range of most 
existing fabricating plants and that their 
unit costs would therefore be unfairly 
boosted. 2) Believing that it would speed 
the project, PBA decided to divide it 
among several manufacturers, has an- 
nounced that this questionable procedure 
would be followed in subsequent projects 
regardless of the prefabricators’ argument 
that confusion, not speed, would result. 
3) In the selection of participants. PBA 
required that prefabricators submit com- 
petitive bids and thus assume the risks of 
rising material costs or pad their bids to 
cover all eventualities. Meanwhile, con- 
ventional houses were being purchased by 
PBA on negotiated cost-plus fixed fee con- 
tracts which entail no risk for the contrac- 
tors. 4) In analyzing these bids, PBA is 
claimed to have averaged them, with the 
result that all participants were penalized 
by the one or two extremely high bids sub- 
mitted by companies who either did not 
know the business or were obviously not 
interested in the contract. 5) Finally, PBA 
ruled that the project should be handled 
by a general contractor who would be ex- 
pected to put together perhaps a dozen 
different types of houses about which he 
knew nothing and to do the job at a favor- 
able cost. Late in the game, after some of 
the prefabricators had become disgusted 
with the program, PBA made a concession, 
permitted each company to put a construc- 
tion supervisor on the general contractor’s 
payroll. Perhaps this would have lessened 
the possibility of bungling the assembly of 
the different house types, but it would not 
have removed the congestion and confusion. 

Aside from its inertia to change, PBA’s 
biggest and best reason for insisting on 
general contractors for prefabricated proj- 
ects is that prefabricators are not experi- 
enced in large scale construction involving 
the installation of roads, utilities, ete. 


(Continued on page 178) 














UP IN ONE DAY goes the Willis-Way Construc- 
tion Co.’s demountable house in a Government- 
witnessed demonstration at Bethesda, Md. At 
9:30 a.m. concrete block foundation had been laid 
and ribbon pieces on underside of factory- 
finished plywood floor panels had been nailed to 
floor Joists. (See photograph immediately above; 
other photographs above were taken one-half 
hour, three hours and three and one-half hours 
later.) To permit their easy withdrawal, almost 
all nails used on the site are double-headed. 
Comprised of large sheets of plywood on 2 x 4 
in. studs, wall panels are delivered complete with 
glazed windows and exterior finish, are secured 
to one another with plywood splines. Since their 
lengths are the same as the room dimensions, no 
joints are evident. Atop erected wall panels go 
Joists which are nailed to ribbon pieces affixed 
in the shop to the upper sides of large plywood 
ceiling panels. Factory-finished gable ends come 
in two pieces, support a ridge pole which, in 
turn, supports the ten roof panels comprised of 
rafters, shingle laths and wood shingles. To con- 
ceal and weatherproof the roof and wall panel 
Joints, shingles are slipped up into place, secured 
with nails. Corner boards, rake pieces, gutters, a 
four-piece entrance and shutters complete the 
operation, provide the finishing touches to an 
attractive small house whose prefabrication is 
completely concealed. Interior is finished with a 
salvageable fabric wall covering which creates an 
equally conventional appearance. 
































OOWN IN ANOTHER DAY goes the demonstration 


se to prove to skeptical Government officials 
t it is demountable and suitable for use in 
jects whose need will vanish with the na- 
val emergency. Photographs were taken at 
, 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. Last panel to be removed 
he kitchen-bathroom partition containing fac- 
y-assembled plumbing lines. 























UP AGAIN IN A THIRD DAY to conclude the dem- 
onstration goes the same house — this time at 
Rockville, Md. Timing of photographs: 9:30, 10 
a.m., 1:30 and 2:30 p.m. — a spread of four work- 
ing hours. Left at the Bethesda site were the 
original foundations, a few pounds of bent nails 
and, stacked up against a tree (see uppermost 
photograph), a few squares of shingle scraps. 





DIARY OF A DEMOUNTABLE HOUSE 
prefabricated, erected, demounted and re 
erected for Government's education by 
Willis-Way Construction Company but, 
as yet, to no avail (see text, p. 176, col. 1) 


NOV. 16, 1940: Government announces that 
several prefabricators would be invited to 
participate at Federal expense in a demon. 
stration project near Washington. 


NOV. 17: President Jacques Willis of Willis- 
Way Construction Co. (capacity: 20-30 
houses per day) offers to erect a test house 
near Washington on Government lot but at 
own expense. 


NOV. 18: Washington Architect Louis Juste- 
ment at Company's request sends to Com- 
pany’s Cincinnati plant plans for a house 
specifically designed for defense needs. 


NOV. 25: Shop drawings and jigs are com- 
pleted and prefabrication begins. 


NOV. 30: Fabrication is complete and trial 
assembly of parts is made at piant. 


DEC. 4: House is ready to ship. After delay 
by Government in determination of a suita- 
ble site, Company itself completes arrange- 
ments for temporary use of a private site 
at Bethesda, Md., near Washington; invites 
all Federal housing bureaus and 150 hous- 
ing officials to witness the erection; ships 
fabricated house parts to site. 


DEC. 5: Building permit is secured and 
foundations are laid. 


DEC. 9: Freight car arrives in Washington. 
Panels are trucked to site. Floor joists and 
panels are installed. 


DEC. 10: Wall erection begins at 9:30 a.m. 
Complete house assembled by 5 p.m. 


DEC. 11: Continuous negotiations begin 
between PBA and Company concerning par- 
ticipation in proposed large scale prefabri- 
cation demonstration project at Indian 
Head, Md. Company decides against par- 
ticipation because entire project was to be 
entrusted to a general contractor unfamiliar 
with the erection and assembly of prefabri- 
cated houses. 


JAN. 30, 1941: Defense Housing Coordinator's 
office inquires of Architect Justement if 
Company plans to remove its Bethesda 
demonstration house to prove its demounta- 
bility to skeptical Government officials. 


JAN. 31: Architect Justement relays mes- 
sage to Mr. Willis at his Cincinnati office, 
learns that, while the Company did not 
originally intend to remove the house, it 
would immediately do so and then relocate 
it on another lot. 


FEB. 1: Mr. Willis arrives in Washington, 
purchases a lot in Rockville, Md., obtains 
a building permit. 


FEB. 2 (Sunday): The house is staked out 
on the new site. 


FEB. 3: House is demounted to the level cf 
the first floor by six men between the hours 
of 1 and 5 p.m. Simultaneously, footing 
trenches are dug and concrete is poured at 
Rockville site. 


FEB. 4: House is further demounted and 
trucked from Bethesda to Rockville while 
foundation walis are constructed in the 
morning. Floor joists and panels are set 
in the afternoon. 


FEB. 5: House is re-erected—first wall panel 
in place at 9 a.m.; last roof panel, at 3 p.m. 


FEB. 6 to FEB. 20 (Forum’s closing date): 
No Government orders. Company's twelve 
plants with present production capacity of 
20-30 houses per day (expandable to 60 
houses per day within three months) are 
idle as far as production of defense housing 
is concerned. 
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Most prefabricators counter that it would 
be easier for them to sublet road and utility 
contracts than for unsympathetic general 
contractors to erect prefabricated houses 
properly and at reasonable costs. 

In any event, the Indian Head “demon- 
stration” is a flop, for, even if demonstra- 
tion were necessary, it should long since 
have been under way. Instead, it has not 
begun; on Feb. 8 the site had not even 
been acquired. (On the same date, five 
other sites had been acquired for 815 
houses for which no contracts had been 
let.) It is on such grounds as these that 
some prefabricators and impartial observ- 
ers base their claim that the Indian Head 
project was conceived, not as a milestone, 
but as a tombstone for prefabrication. And, 
PBA has yet to disprove it. 


CONTRACTORS 


If they must be used for defense housing 
projects, general contractors should be 
permitted to put prefabricators to a fair 
test when they seek materials for their 
houses. Thus, taxpayers will argue that, if 
a contractor by using prefabricated parts 
can give the Government better houses 
more quickly and cheaply than by adher- 
ing strictly to tradition, he should be en- 
couraged to do so. Today he is not. The 
fee on a negotiated contract is usually 
calculated at about 4 per cent of the cost 
of work done by the general contractor 
plus about 2 per cent of the value of con- 
tracts which he sublets. He may sublet 
half the work on a conventional job, but, 
if he decides to use prefabrication, he may 
sublet as much as 90 per cent of the work 
in which case he would have to be con- 
tent with a commensurately smaller fee. 
Usually, however, he will not be content 
and will reject the prefabricator’s proposal 
in favor of conventional construction. Pre- 
fabricators argue that, where they must 


work with a general contractor, they should 
not be classed by PBA as subcontractors, 
but rather as material suppliers, for they 
do no work at the site. 

Deftly dodging the prefabricators’ argu- 
ment that most contractors are unsym- 
pathetic to their type of construction, PBA 
contends that it makes every effort to 
award contracts to the exceptional few. 
(Apparently they are difficult to find for 
PBA has yet to sign its first general con- 
tract for prefabricated houses.) Unless 
there is complete cooperation and under- 
standing between the prefabricator and 
contractor, the latter is apt to jack up his 
cost estimate for erection of the houses or 
unnecessarily delay the operation to dis- 
credit the prefabricator. Indeed, one par- 
ticipant in the Navy program has encoun- 
tered this difficulty, has attempted to meet 
it by having a clause written into the con- 
tract stating that, if the general contractor 
takes more than 150 hours’ labor for the 
erection of each house (38 hours more than 
the established average), the company has 
the right to step in and take full charge. 


LABOR 


AFL is the biggest barrier between pre- 
fabrication and defense housing, for AFL, 
well entrenched in the construction field, 
influences the attitude of the contractors 
which, in turn, influences PBA. Moreover, 
AFL has learned that it can directly in- 
fluence Government. Example: the union 
has seen to it that the prevailing wage 
clause, which helped kill FHA’s rental 
housing program, has been written into 
every public building law including the 
Lanham Defense Housing Act. Out to save 
its neck at the risk of delaying the defense 
program by stifling a budding industry, 
AFL will do its best to keep prefabrication 
from getting even a toehold on the defense 
program. 
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Both the contractors and PBA are ob 
viously afraid to meddle with AFL’s stand 
on this subject, for they well know the 
inevitable consequences—costly, time-tak- 
ing strikes. They know that only last fall, 
when a ClO-prefabricated Gunnison house 
started to go up in Belleville, Ill., AF Lsters 
stormed the site, fractured one ClIOster’s 
head, another’s arm, and delayed the erec- 
tion of the house a month. 

Labor’s domination of PBA’s prefab- 
ricated defense house program is clearly 
seen in the circumstances surrounding 
what will probably be its first project. 
Twenty dwelling units are needed at Fort 
H. G. Wright on Fishers Island, N. Y.., 
whose isolation would make difficult and 
costly the transportation of a large force 
of building mechanics for conventional 
construction. To reduce the number of field 
men required, PBA decided on prefabrica- 
tion. And, to avoid labor difficulty it ap- 
peared last month that the contract would 
go over the heads of near-by prefabricators 
to one in distant Cleveland who differs 
from the rest in that his house parts are 
AFL-produced. 

Regardless of the validity of the pre- 
fabricators’ claims and the counter-claims 
of its opponents, it is obvious that the in- 
dustry has not been given a fair break by 
Government. Evidence enough is the fact 
that, fortnight ago, it lacked a single FWA 
defense housing order. To the impartial 
observer, it occurs that the sad state of 
PBA’s program might be bettered by such 
steps as these: 
®& To an office of authority in the FWA 
should be appointed a director of pre- 
fabricated housing who knows mass pro- 
duction and, preferably, one who is 
familiar with the merits and demerits of 
the various prefabrication systems. 
® FWA should study the experience of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Designed for defense, this compact 
house measures 24 x 28 ft., is com- 
prised of plywood wall sections al- 
most room-size in length, is pre- 
fabricated by National Homes Corp. 
Organized last July, the company 
produced 37 houses during its first 
three months, has turned a profit 
every month, boasts a capacity of 
60 a month. But, last month it had 
no defense orders. 
































Another would-be defense house by the Gunnison 
Housing Corp., one of prefabrication’s pioneers and 
biggest producers. A house like this ran into labor 
difficulties in Belleville, Ill. last fall. Produced in 
Gunnison’s ClOrganized shop, the 4 x 8 ft. panels 
were being assembled by CIO field workers when bel- 
ligerent AFLsters stormed the site, broke a car- 
penter’s skull, another’s arm. Today, while a grand 
jury indictment awaits prosecution, Gunnison’s FH- 
Approved houses are banned by the city for failure 
to meet the antique building code. 











YOUR 
BATHROOMS 





YOU CAN GO "ALL-OUT" for BATHROOM COMPLETENESS 
. PLAN for ALL the FAMILY 


You perform a real service for your clients when 
you design their bathrooms to provide complete 
cabinet facilities for all members of the family— 
large cabinet for husband and wife; individual 
cabinets for the children. 


You can accomplish this with utmost harmony and 
irtistry by specifying Miami Cabinet Ensembles, 
with towel supply cabinet, recessed shelves, built- 


1 electric heater and an adequate number of 
cessories. 


The Miami Line meets every requirement of every 
type of home, hotel or institution. It leads the 
world in originality and distinction. Make your 
bathrooms really complete, serviceable, luxuri- 


ously beautiful — specify MIAMI. 


See the Miami Catalog in Sweet’s or 
send for a copy which illustrates a 
number of bathrooms completely 
equipped with MIAMI Ensembles. 
Address department AF. 


THE MIAMI CABINET DIVISION 
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WHITER 
White Houses 





DOUBLE-WHITE House, Architects:.D.J. Witmer ahd L. F. Watson, Los Angeles 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE gives you extra 


whiteness on shingles, clapboards, stone or 
brick. It stays whiter year after year because 
its pigments are immune to the discoloring 
effects which soon give many white paints a 
dingy yellowish or grayish look. 


NON-FADING 
Color 


* 
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Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes are non-fading 
because they are made of pure pigments — 
entirely without fillers. Manufactured by 
our patented Collopaking process which 
divides the -pigments finer, Collopakes are 
colloidal paints. Oil and pigment are insepa- 
rable, forming a tough, uniform film — por- 
celain-smooth — with no brush marks to 
collect dirt and grime. New lower prices 
are now in effect. 


Cabot’s 
DOUBLE- WHITE 


and Gloss Collopakes 
The Colloidal Paints 
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The White Book 


Prize-winning houses 










Shows 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Virginia 
White, Gloss White and Gloss Collovakes in 
trim and body colors. Contains full informa- 


many painted 


tion. Write for your copy today. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1272 Oliver Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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DEFENSE PREFABRICATION 


(Continued from page 178) 





the Navy and the Defense Homes Corp. 
in their use of prefabrication. 

®& FWA should not brand all prefabrica- 
tion enterprises as experimental and re- 
quire demonstrations by those which have 
already proved their merit and have been 
approved by another Government agency 
(FHA). Demonstrations, if any, should be 
reserved for untried systems. 

& If general contractors are employed, 
FWA should not penalize them for using 
prefabricated parts by classing the pre- 
fabricators as sub-contractors. In this cir- 
cumstance, the prefabricators should be 
regarded as suppliers of materials. 

& For projects which stand to gain 
through prefabrication FWA should en- 


| courage its use and, if a general contractor 


should select one who will 
give prefabrication a fair trial and, pre- 
ferably, one who is familiar with and 
“sympathetic” to prefabrication. 

& Where such a project is comparatively 
small, FWA should consider awarding the 
general contract to the prefabricator who 
may, in turn, sublet the site contracts. 
& If a project’s houses are to be demount- 
able or temporary, so should its utilities 
(dirt roads, septic tanks, etc), and FWA 
should consider awarding the entire con- 


is essential, 


tract for such a project to a prefabricator. 
& FWA should assign these projects to 
prefabricators within reasonable shipping 
distance or, if the projects are big enough. 
encourage them to erect new plants near 
the sites. 

& FWA should take a definite stand for 
or against AFL’s present unwillingness to 
work on prefabricated projects. If it is 
against it, FWA should attempt to break 
this resistance by persuasion, if possible. 
and, if not, by Government mandate. 

em FWA, if it ever plans to call on pre- 
fabricators for defense houses, should let 
production orders now so that when sites 
are acquired the prefabricator will be able 
to deliver houses immediately. This possi- 
bility is one of prefabrication’s biggest 
assets. 

& FWA should recognize that while the 
prefabricators are better able to produce 
demountable temporary housing than con- 
ventional builders, they normally produce 
“permanent” Their production 
facilities should not be wasted pending 
Government's” definition of “demount- 
ability” and the development of suitable 
demountable houses. 

®& Prefabricators should get together and 
form a trade association empowered to 
coordinate their subdue wild 
claims, improve their position in the build- 
ing industry, act as a clearing house for 
prefabrication information, and, most im- 
portant, bring the industry’s advantages 
and abuses to the attention of the legisla- 
tive, administrative and judicial branches 
of Government. 


houses. 
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Kitchen—Holy Cross College 
Institutional Architects 
and thein Clients Auail 
ThemAelues of eee 


JOHN VAN RANGE 


Food Service Engineering 


Waite the plans for the new 
kitchen of Holy Cross College 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
were still in the formative stages, 
the architects and administra- 
tive officials of the College 
called upon the engineers of 
the John Van Range Company 
for technical advice and co- 
operation. 


The kitchen was laid out in detail 
before construction work had pro- 
gressed so far as to require costly 
structural changes. Provision was 
made in advance for necessary plumb- 
ing. gas, electrical and air condition- 
ing intakes and outlets. Then every 
unit of the equipment was designed. 
manufactured and installed by the 
John Van Range organization, with 
substantial economies in cost and 
the assurance of continuing economies 
in maintenance and operation. 


Because of the highly specialized 
character of kitchen engineering. 
many outstanding architects avail 
themselves of the services of our 
staff whenever problems of this kind 
are on their boards. The service is 
given freely and without obligation. 


Ske John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF F000 
Branches in Principal Cities 


328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, ©. 
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: Last month, THE Forum asked the War De- 
Ing partment in Washington to designate its 

most advanced, best planned, best land- 
w scaped cantonment of barracks, was ad- 
vised to look at Camp Joseph T. Robinson 








4 in Arkansas. On these pages are photo- 
‘ graphs of Camp Joseph T. Robinson in 
me Arkansas. It is not yet finished, contains 
a- nary a barracks building but sprouts amid 
je a natural growth of scrubby trees from a 
of site plan somewhat more imaginative than 
Ay most of its sister camps. The landscaping 
plan designed by the architect-engineers 
a as a model for other camps, has yet to be 
executed by the troops. 
ail Named for Arkansas’ late senator and 
rO- located about eight miles from his home 
tly town of Little Rock, Camp Robinson is a 
as “cantonment type tent camp” with facili- 
ties for about 25.000 enlisted men and 
on oficers who will live in gas-heated, wood 
-t floored and framed tents whose life ex- 
he pectancy is five years. The buildings are 
ith divided into many small regimented groups 
nd comprised of tents, mess halls and latrines 
ies which serve each infantry company and 
artillery battery. In addition, there are 
ed numerous recreation and administration 
~* buildings, warehouses, filling stations, and 
i other temporary frame buildings spotted 
cl ilong the 43 miles of hard paved roads 
to which subdivide the five-square-mile site 
on. (12 per cent Government owned, the bal- 
ince leased). Six buildings have been pre- 
erved from World War I days when the 
p© ite was known as Camp Pike—three stuc- 
— 0 administration buildings and three re- 
— nforced concrete warehouses. Like the 
ew warehouses, the latter abut the Mis- 
ri, 0. uri Pacific Railroad siding which runs ; ; 
— = ito the Camp’s center. A 70-building tem- TENT FRAME STOCKADE All photos, Charles R. Lynn 
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porary hospital occupies the southwest 
corner of the site. The water supply is 
piped across the Arkansas River from 
Little Rock. 

Construction of the Camp was assigned 
on September 20 to MacDonald Construc- 
tion Co. and G. L. Talton Contractors, Inc. 
of St. Louis on a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract of $4,165,920. This figure has since 
been officially boosted to about $8 million, 
and local observers predict that it will go 
as high as $12 million. Consulting engi- 
neers: Black and Veatch of Kansas City, 
Mo. Construction quartermaster: Capt. 
Lynn C. Barnes, who succeeded Maj. 
Frank Reed, Jr. in January. 
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HOUSES 


HOUSE IN CLINTON, N. J. GEORGE KOSMAK AND ERNST PAYER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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Richard Garrison Photos 








HOUSE IN CLINTON, N. J. 
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GEORGE KOSMAK AND ERNST PAYER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


The character of the change taking place 
in modern house design is very well il- 
lustrated by this example. The use of 
natural wood siding not only indicates 
an emphasis on the qualities inherent in 
the material, but it provides, in addition, 
a solution to many problems presented 
by the house lacking in applied decora- 
tion. This technique is by no means new, 
as it was discovered in the early Colonial 
house that the shutters could be omitted 
as a decorative accent if dark walls and 
light trim were used. The plan is efficient, 
making good use of service elements to 
increase the length and horizontal char- 


acter of the house. The interiors are not- 


able for the excellent design of the de- 


ete tails. Cubage: 30,380. Cost: $15,180. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete block, reenforced 

concrete footings. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—red cedar 

clapboards, 15 Ib. building paper, Celotex 

. Corp. Vaporseal, 2 x 4 in. studs, Graylite 

Lok-Joint, Insulite Co.; inside—3 coats | 

plaster or plywood. 

ROOF: Covered with Celotex Corp. bonded 

built-up roofing. Deck—Traffictop over 

built-up roofing, Celotex Corp. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

Screen—Fiex screen, S. P. Skinner Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and | 
leaders—copper. 

SCALE a INSULATION: Outside walis—Vaporseal, 

IN INCHES H Celotex Corp. and Sealed Graylite Lok-joint 





Richard Garrison Photos 
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2 ASS Oe LES SR lath, Insulite Co. Roof—Balsam wool, Wood 


024 6 = Conversion Co. 
YZ 4 O WINDOWS: Sash—steel casoment, Croft 
A Steel Windows, Inc. Glass—double strength, 
a" plate, and Flutex, Blue Ridge Glass Co. Div., 
4 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


4 STAIR: Treads—white oak. Poles—yellow 
—y pine. Cleats—oak. 


. of) FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak 
























































strips. Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
arbera Su Co. Bathrooms—Sealex, Congoleum-Nairn, 
B 16" Inc. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms — partly 
S\N. pores Salubra, Frederick Blank & Co. Halis— 
Weldtex, striated plywood, U. S. Plywood 
Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white 
Y"BOLT- pine; one cabinet—maple. Master bedroom 
ROUND (one wall)—oak plywood. Built-in closets— 
L HEAD fir plywood. 
\s—— _—«sHARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTS: By Breinig Brothers. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Fixtures—F. G. Simmons and 
Kurt Versen. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator and 
sink, dishwasher and disposal unit—General 
Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures— 
Crane Co. Cabinets and accessories—Charles 
Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. Pump—Deming 
Co. 
HEATING: Hot air system, filtered, humidi- 
fied. System used as circulator in summer, 
no cooling device. Oil burner, Fitzgibbons Co. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. Water heater—General Electric Co. 
Incinerator—Pyronee! Co. 
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ECONIC, L. L, N. Y. ELDREDGE SNYDER. ARCHITECT 


The site for this house is unusually narrow, 


and had a controlling influence on the de- 


CE EERO vn 


sign. Also important were considerations of 


mm 


view, sun and prevailing breezes. The main 





rooms face south, overlooking Peconic Bay, 
the living room extending through to the 
patio which was created as a sheltered out- 
door dining and recreation area. An ingeni- 
ous device is used on the south porch, where 


vertical slats, set at an angle, give the desired 





privacy without cutting off the view. Both 
exteriors and interiors show an agreeable 
informality, well in keeping with the use 
and surroundings of the house. Cubage: 
about 20.700. Cost: $7,046.76. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete biocks. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—vertical redwood 
siding, battened joints on studs. Interior finish 
—plywood and Johns-Manville insulating board 
and Flexboard. Fioor construction—cross-cut 
round oak laid in sand on concrete slab, also 
N. C. pine, quality B. 

ROOF: Peaked roof—covered with asphalt shin- 
gles. Low pitched roofs—Duratop cap sheet and 
2 layers of 34 Ib. coated asbestos felt laid shingle 
fashion, cemented down with cold cement. All 
materials—Johns- Manville. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders 
—copper. Gutters—fir. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine; 
balances—Unique Window Balance Co. Living 
room sash—full length sliding. Glass—dquality 
A, double strength, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms 
—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
WOODWORK: Cabinets—Curtis Companies, 
Inc. Doors—plywood. 

HARDWARE: By Lockwood Mfg. Co. 

PAINTS: All lead and oil. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, 
American Stove Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Cabinets and accessories—The Charles Parker 
Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Waste and 
vent pipes—galvanized iron. Water pipes—cop- 


per tubing. Water heater—Edison Monel metal. 
Pump—Westco Pump Co. 
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HOUSE IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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GARDEN FRONT 


All photos, Richard Garrison 


STREET FRONT 











GEDDES & KELLY, ARCHITECTS 


A very definite scheme is indicated here 
by the location of all main living 
elements at the rear and all services on 
the front, an arrangement that is _re- 


flected with « omplete clarity in the street 





and garden elevations. Considering the 





difficulties presented by the limited 
size and shape, the designer has been 
unusually successful in arriving at so 
pleasing a result. The box-like form is 
relieved by the hip roof, and a suggestion 
of Georgian formality is given by the 
simple brick cornice. Also useful in 
creating interest are the brick garden 
walls which not only provide a semi- 
architectural link between house and 
garden, but also a considerable degree 
of privacy. An amusing detail is shown 
in the kitchen photographs, which illus- 
trate an unusual method for obtaining 
additional work space. 
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FOUNDATION: Poured concrete. W ater.- 
proofing—2 oz. Anaconda copper mopped 
onto reenforced concrete below ist. floor and 
turned up 4 in. behind base, American Brass 
Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. brick, | 
Vo in. air space, 8 in. cinder block; inside— 
Johns-Manville Steeltex lath and plaster. 

Floor construction—(ist.) 8 in. reenforced 
concrete; brick in living room; finished con- 

crete in study and kitchen, linoleum covered, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
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ROOF: Covered with 4-ply built-up. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—16 oz. copper, Ledkote Products. Co. 
Gutters—wood. 


INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. rock wool. 





f = Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weath- 

LIVING ROOM er Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Hope's 
KITCHEN Windows, Inc. Glass—double__ strength, 


quality B. 

STAIR: Treads and risers—white oak. 
WALL COVERINGS: Halis — walipaper, 
Katzenbach & Warren, Inc. 

WOODWORK: Trim and _ cabinets—white 
pine. Doors—Johns-Manville. Garage doors 
—Overhead Door Corp. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 











PAINTS: By Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc., ' 
Minwax Co. and Medusa Portland Cement 
Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
tor, sink and dishwasher unit—General Elec- 
tric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Cabinets—The Philip Carey Co. Water closet 
(1st. floor}—Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—medium cast iron. 
All supply pipes—Anaconda copper, Ameri- 
can Brass Co. 

HEATING: Circulated hot water system, 
H. A. Thrush & Co. Oil-fired boiler and 
thermostat—General Electric Co. Radiators 
and valves—American Radiator-Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 
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WEEK-END HOUSE, ST. HELENA, CALIF. F. BOURNE HAYNE. DESIGNER 


A fresh approach to the week-end hous: 


the plan being based on the fact that a 

outdoor but sheltered link between th: 
living units involves no discomfort i: 
actual use. The house is placed for a vie 
of nearby Mt. St. Helena and is use 
throughout the year. In winter the cook’s 
room becomes the owners’ sleeping room. 
the other bedrooms being left unheated 


The bathroom. somewhat inconvenientl 


placed for winter use, is equipped with 


an electric heater. Large windows in the 


bedrooms can be opened to convert these 
units into sleeping porches; they face 
west to facilitate late sleeping, and to iso- 
late the rooms from the living wing. 
Cost: $4,250. 


= 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—1 x 6 in. red- 
wood, rounded joint, rustic, B grade, vertical- 
ly applied except in gable ends, studs; inside 
—vertical clear redwood, V-joint and T. & G. 
Floor construction—1 x 4 in. Douglas fir. 
ROOF: Covered with redwood shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Superior Fireplace 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sliding and casement 
type. Glass—Pennvernon, single strength, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—toggle. Heat- 
er—Thermador Electrical Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—electric. 
Sink—Standard Pacific Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Pacific Mfg. Co. 





PLUMBING: Soil pipes — cast iron. Hot 
water pipes — copper. Cold water pipes — 
galvanized iron. Water heater — General 


Electric Co. 








HOUSE IN MIDLAND. MICH. ALDEN B. DoW. ARCHITECT 
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All photo Elmer L. Astleford 
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AUTO COURT 


\ carefully integrated concrete block structure, in 
which the maintenance of a horizontal and vertical 
module gives unity to the house and its appendages. 
The plan makes ample provision for comfortable liv- 
ing. The large living room has a fireplace alcove which 
greatly increases its flexibility, and supplementary rec- 
reation space is provided by the large game room. Ser- 
vices, including the kitchen and maids’ rooms, are ar- 


ranged in a separate wing. 
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HOUSE IN MIDLAND, MICH. ALDEN B. DOW, ARCHITECT 
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Direct access is provided between garage and main 


living areas. The upper floor contains two bedrooms 
and subsidiary rooms, with ample light and air assured 
by the almost unbroken perimeter of glass. The in- 
teriors show an interesting combination of structural 
materials, surface finishes, glass and built-in furniture. 
Cubage: 94,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis — special cinder biocks pat 
ented by the architect. Floor construction—concrete on 
steel Joists. Ceilings—plaster; Johns-Manvilie Acoustex 
blocks in game room. 

ROOF: Wood deck on stee! beams covered with 5-ply-tar 
and gravel roofing. 

INSULATION: Roof—Zonolite, Universal Zonolite Insula- 
tion Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass—polished 
plate. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. Kitchen—lino- 
leum. Bathrooms—tile. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors—Louisiana red 
cypress. Garage doors—Horton Overhead Doors. 
HARDWARE: By Stanley Works and Schiage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Block wallis—white magnesite paint inside; out- 
side—White-Western waterproofing. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—Romex, 
General Cable Corp. Switches—Pass & Seymour. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Complete unit by General Electric 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by American Radia- 
tor-Standard Sanitary Corp. Toilet—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. 
Co. Cabinets—American Enameled Products Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes 
—copper, Streamline fittings, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Steam and warm 
air system. Air conditioning unit—Generai Electric Co. Boiler 
—Bryant Heater Co. Radiators—Trane Co. Grilles—indepen- 
dent Register Co. Valves—Warren Webster & Co. Regulator 
—Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE IN TUCSON, ARIZ. 


BEFORE 














RICHARD A. MORSE, ARCHITECT 





VIEW 4. 


Maynard L. Parker Photos 


A typical southern U. S. type, this Arizona residence appears to be highly suc- 
cessful in the general disposition of living space. Remodeled from a much 
smaller dwelling, it shows an excellent room arrangement, especially in the 
grouping of the bedrooms, and a handsome walled garden, ideally adapted to 
local climatic conditions. A generous screened porch supplements the outdoor 
living facilities. Interiors, as shown by the example below, are a pleasantly 
casual blend of period and modern ideas, with the accent on comfort. Cost of 
new construction: $8,729. 


VIEW 5. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — common 
brick; inside—plaster. Interior partitions— 
2 x 4 in. studs, Johns-Manville Steeltex for 
plaster. Floor construction—oak over sub- 


flooring in living room; remainder—reen- 
forced concrete. 





ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
Deck—Mastipave cap sheet, Paraffine Co. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—28 gauge 
gaivanized sheet metal. 

INSULATION: Roof and ceilings—4 in. min- 
eral wool, Johns-Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement. Glass— 
double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens.- 
Ford Glass Co. Screens—16 mesh 
cloth, Pacific Wire Products Co. 
WOODWORK: California Pine throughout. 
HARDWARE: By Ives Mfg. Co. and Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—combination of flexible armored calle 
and electrical metallic tubing. 
tumbler type, Bryant Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: In original house. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All 
Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, A. M. 
Byers Co. Hot and cold water pipes—copper, 
Wolverine Tube Co. 


HEATING: Existing house heated by hot air. 
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Switches— 


fixtures by 
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HOUSE IN MODESTO, CALIF. 





















JOHN FUNK, ARCHITECT 











VIEW 3. 


This brilliant design by one of the younger San Francisco architects 





presents new and tangible evidence of California’s leadership in the field 





of modern domestic architecture. Mr. Funk’s description is of interest: 


HEAD “The requirements were very simple. The family consists of the parents 
3° BEAM and a small daughter, and they wanted the number of rooms shown on 


the plan. They had no preconceived ideas, merely asked to have privacy 
for both garden and house, and to have the best use made of their site, etc. 
“We started by placing the house at the rear, giving adequate area and 
southern exposure. We wrapped a fence around the garden to insure 
privacy. The house was made one room deep for through ventilation 
in summer and to act as a windbreak for the terrace in winter. To pro- 
tect the plate glass front we made a five-foot roof overhang. The garage 
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LLION was placed near the street, with a small motor court for off-street parking. 
4’ POST “It seemed desirable to separate the guest and family bedrooms. Dining 
‘REF » 2 . 
SCHESM and living rooms were combined to extend the scale and comfort of the 
main living area.” 
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HOUSE IN MODESTO, CALIF. JOHN FUNK, ARCHITECT 





LIVING ROOM 


Roger Sturtevant Photos 


SOUTH TERRACE 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TL NE SE AITO TTI  CECCETE  RR  eN SN RRNS 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — California 
redwood, studs, 30 Ib. building paper; inside 
—California white pine plywood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Co. Floor construction—D. F. Joists 
and sheathing. 

ROOF: Covered with built-up composition 
roofing, Johns- Manville. 

INSULATION: Roof—rockwool. Weather- 
stripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, Douglas fir 
frame. Glass—plate and double strength, 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. 
Kitchen, bath—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and _ cabinets—Calif. 
white pine. Interior doors—‘Sturdibilt,’”’ M. 
& M. Woodworking Co. 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co. 
PAINTS: By W. P. Fuller Co. 


d ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
Set. ae | rs : ; tem—knob and tube, General Electric Co. 

q OF ' Fixtures—Kurt Versen and Nessen Studios, 
' iP) Inc. 
; . / KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigera- 
; tor and dishwasher—General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Cabinets—Hallensheid & McDonald. 
PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—galvanized 
steel. Hot water pipes—copper. 
HEATING: Warm air system, filtering and 
humidifying, Payne Furnace and Supply Co. 
Grilles—Hart & Cooley. Water heater— 
Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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PRODUCTS 


Nobody knows who invented the remarkable three-decker sandwich of 
wood and glue called plywood, but whoever it was started something. 
Hailed as the strongest and most rigid material by weight and thick- 
ness so far developed, wood in this reconstructed form is finding its 
way back into fields where the hallmark of progress used to be a 
changeover from wood to metal. Molded in compound curves, 
an incredible three-thirty-seconds of an inch of mahogany and bass- 
wood, bonded with phenolic resin, makes an airplane wing that is 
stronger, cheaper, and lighter than its metal counterpart, almost im- 
possible to dent, and minus the thousands of tiny rivets which make 
metal wings hard to build and hard to drag through the air. Metal- 
faced on both sides, a sheet of plywood provides a covering for stream- 
lined trains which is more rigid and vastly lighter than a sheet of 
metal of the same thickness, and which can be worked with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools. Laminated skis, crossbanded to prevent splitting 
at the toe, take the place of carefully selected and laboriously cut solid 
timber, and laminated bentwood furniture, in a recent revival of ply- 
wood’s earliest product, shows the enormous strength which wood can 
develop when stressed in the direction of the grain. 
Within the building industry, plywood is challenging conventional 
materials on so many fronts that it is increasingly difficult simply to 
keep track of them. The reasons for this go beyond the physical prop- 
erties enumerated above and include a number of factors arising out 
of Building’s peculiar technology, economy, background, and even its 
emotional basis. Like no other industry, Building requires easily- 
worked materials which can be fabricated by handicraft methods. 
Like no other industry, it needs widespread distribution of its raw 
materials, buys them in small quantities, and demands a variety of 
sizes, shapes, and surface characteristics almost impossible to supply. 
(nd, more than any other, its market is tied to a tradition in which 
wood, as the first and most common of man’s material partners, plays a 
definitive emotional role. Plywood, which is in a position to meet 
all of these needs in a way no other single material can match, has a 
headstart over all comers in the race for Building’s favor. 


AND 
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Courtesy, U.S. Forestry Service 
The giant Douglas fir, which is not a fir at all, but a conifer of the 
species taxifolia, grows nowhere but in the Pacific Northwest, 
but supplies almost two-thirds of the huge “‘peeler’’ logs used in 
the manufacture of plywood. 
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PLYWOOD: A SCIENTIFICALLY RECONSTRUCTED MATERIAL WITH UNUSUAL PROPERTIES 


Plywood is scientifically reconstructed 
wood, natural timber rebuilt to function 
as a sheet material. By definition, it is 
“laminated wood consisting of an odd 
number of plies, with the grain of the al- 
ternate layers at right angles to one 
another.” It owes its form, and many of 
its uses, to what are often erroneously 
described as the fundamental “defects” 
of natural wood, but are actually defects 
in our crude ways of using it. Left to 
itself, a tree is certainly the most marvel- 
ous structure on earth; no man-made 
creation of comparable size, weight, and 
wind resistance can rival its simplicity and 
structural efficiency. But cut to the ground, 
deprived of its normal moisture content, 
and hacked into pieces without regard for 
its fundamental structural pattern, it quite 
naturally misbehaves. Although dead, it 
remains in a number of ways seemingly 
alive: the enormous number of elongated. 
sack-like fibers from which it is made fill 
with moisture and swell in humid air, 
empty and contract again when the air 
turns dry, either pulling apart or causing 
considerable shrinkage across the grain; 
fibers near the cut faces and ends swell 
and shrink more than those on the inside; 
boards which are sections taken almost at 
random through the radial pattern of the 
cell structure swell and shrink unevenly, 
warp, twist, and check. A material which 
nature intended to be 20 to 50 times 
stronger in one direction than the other 
stubbornly refuses to be equally strong 
both ways. 

All of which is relatively unimportant in 
the case of square or near square sections 
of the tree which are small (relative to 
the radial structure of the trunk) and 
loaded as beams in the direction of the 
grain, but tremendously important when 
an attempt is made to use wood as a sheet 
material, loaded as a panel. 

It was this fact, and not, as has some- 
times been suggested, the desire for wider 
boards than could be cut from natural 
timber, which led to the first conscious 
use of plywood. “Chippendale,” accord- 
ing to a contemporary source, “was not 
satisfied with the mere natural beauty of 
mahogany. He did justice to its merits by 


ROOM-SIZED SHEETS, for jointiess walls, 
available up to 8 x 20 ft. and presurfaced 
with muslin to keep grain from showing 
through glossy paints. Speedwall Co. 








the conscientiousness of his construction. 
His frets were no mere pierced planks, but 
consisted of several thicknesses glued to- 
gether in different ways of the grain, until 
the result was an ornament capable of 
withstanding climatic changes and the 
effects of time to an extraordinary extent.” 
The ability to produce sheets of practi- 
cally any size is an incidental advantage, 
rather than the cause of plywood construc- 
tion—in fact, 4 x 8 ft. sheets of plywood, 
the commonest size now in use, are most 
often made from logs 6 to 10 ft. in diameter. 
Its greatest advantage 
over natural wood, how- 
ever, is its ability to 
produce thin sheets— 
sheets which are practi- 
cally equal in strength 
in both directions. Thus 
while plywood is slightly 
weaker and more limber 
than natural wood in the 
direction of the grain, it 
is vastly stronger and 
more rigid across the 
grain; you can bend a 
large enough sheet of 14 
in. plywood with your 
hands, but you will find 
it hard to break, and 
impossible to split. 

A second and almost equally important 
advantage of plywood is that it expands 
and contracts very little in either direction, 
probably as little as any other material. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that the 
fibers in the plies running in one direction 
resist the tendency of those at right 
angles to swell in a lateral direction; in- 
stead of changing in size with an increase 
or decrease in moisture content, the various 
plies change very slightly in thickness. 
Plywood’s structure does not, however, 
prevent the formation of small surface 
checks, and may even be the cause of such 
defects. Still another advantage is that 
the thin veneers used in making plywood 
are readily dried, with absolute uniformity, 
by mechanical means. 

























































All of these advantages were inherent in 
Chippendale’s plywood frets, but before 
they could be realized on a widespread 
basis mechanical means of plywood pro- 
duction had to be developed. And this 
development was stimulated, not by a 
desire for plywood, but by the needs of 
the already-flourishing practice of veneer- 
ing. 

The art of applying thin, decorative 
veneers to solid wood goes back to Tutan- 
khamen, and was widespread among the 
Romans, not only for fine furniture, but also 
for door frames and wall paneling. After 
the Renaissance, it was developed to a 
high point by Italian, French, Dutch, and 
later (in the 17th century) English cabi- 
net makers. But prior to 1805, veneers 
were made simply by ripping thin sheets 
from the solid with a hand saw—a method 
so obviously wasteful and laborious as to 
preclude their use for any but the most 
costly articles. In that year, the first 
power-driven circular saw was patented in 
England, expressly for the purpose of 
cutting veneer, followed shortly afterward 
by a machine for cutting thin slices verti- 
cally with a knife. 

Both methods, however, had the disadvan- 
tage that the veneers produced were 
limited in width by the cross-section of 
the tree from which they were cut, and 
had to be used in narrow panels or butt- 
jointed to cover any considerable area. 
For this reason, it is common to attribute 
the first large scale production of plywood 
to the later French development (1890) 
of the rotary-cutter or veneer lathe, which 
was capable of producing veneers of al- 
most any dimension. Actually, evidence 
exists that plywood was used commercially 
in Russia (in the mass-production of bent- 
wood chairs!) some ten years before the 
rotary cutting process was perfected, and 
continued to be made from vertically 
sliced veneers and used for this one pur- 
pose for some time thereafter. 

The immediate reason for plywood’s de- 
velopment was probably the Russian dis- 
covery of blood-albumen glue, rather than 
the rotary cutter, although neither could 
have gone very far without the other. In 
any event, the story of plywood progress 
since that time has been the story both of 
the improvement of machinery for cutting 
veneers and the development of new and 
better adhesives to put them together. 
Forty years of plywood production in the 
U.S. have seen the perfection of lathes 
capable of unwinding a continuous veneer 
16 ft. wide, an eighth of an inch thick, and 
a mile in length from an average 6-ft.- 
diameter “peeler log,” clippers which chop 
this ribbon into useful and _ knot-free 
widths without interrupting its motion, and 
dryers which cure it within a fraction of a 
percent of the ideal moisture content. They 
have seen the discovery, one after the other, 
of four distinct types of glue, each an 
improvement over the last, and their adop- 
tion on an industry-wide scale: starch 
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glues in place of blood albumen in 1912, 

replaced by casein during World War I, 

replaced by vegetable proteins (mostly 

soya bean) during the 1920’s, and finally, 

in recent years the development of syn- 

thetic resin bonding agents. And they have 

seen, so far as the U.S. is concerned, the 

creation of two virtually separate indus- 

tries, which only now, through their efforts 

to meet the demands of the building mar- 

ket, are at last beginning to merge. 

The eastern, hardwood plywood industry 

grew up on the use of decorative veneers 
in cabinet work, fine paneling, millwork, 
etc. It manufactures a tremendous variety 
of fancy plywood and can, and does, make 
it in any form which is needed in sufficient 

quantity or badly enough to warrant special 
prices. It consists of a multitude of com- 
panies, large and small, scattered up and 
down the eastern seaboard and as far west 
as the Mississippi. It so far has resisted 
any form of standardization beyond the 
general use of 1/28 in. surface veneers and 
crossbanding, usually applied to lumber 
cores of the thickness required to produce 
finished sheets of normal lumber dimen- 
sions. The western softwood industry grew 
up on the use of rotary-cut Douglas fir ply- 
wood for doors, crates, furniture backs, and 
other utilitarian purposes. Its product is 
uniform, varying only as to size, thickness, 
degree of moisture resistance, and grade 
of surface veneers—and rigidly standard- 
ized. Its manufacturers are few in num- 
ber, confined entirely to the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and grouped in an 
association.* Unlike most hardwood ply- 
wood, the softwood variety almost invari- 
ably consists entirely of sheets of veneer 
of equal thickness. 

Only in relation to Building do these two 
divisions of the plywood industry come to- 
gether. Thus, for building purposes, east- 
ern producers of hardwood plywood have 
recently developed a standardized, 14 in. 
wallboard, available in gum and a number 
of decorative hardwoods, while western 
producers of Douglas fir are beginning to 





“The Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 
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EXHIBIT PANELS, designed by Ernest Born 


for an architects’ exhibition. Right, portable 
hog house. Below, temporary screen to cover 
construction work. All are Douglas fir ply- 
wood. 


offer special surface treatments, decora- 
tive soft- and hardwood veneers including 
redwood, lauan, and even birch, and to 
urge that their regular panels be finished 
in special ways to preserve their natural 
beauty. Both now meet Building’s need 
for a waterproof material for outside use 
with a special exterior grade of panel. And 
each is trying, through mass-production of 
a wide variety of types and sizes, more 
efficient distribution, and greater service 
to the Building consumer, to make ply- 
wood a better, cheaper, and more satis- 
factory building material. 


- » » AND NEW CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


PLYSCORD roof sheathing (also 
used for walls and rough floors), 
roofs a defense plant in the north- 
west. Crew of 9, including 2 car- 
penters and 2 helpers, laid 32,000 
sq. ft. in one 8-hour shift. A more 
experienced crew on a similar, 
simpler job, reported a labor cost 
of $2 per thousand feet. Plyform, 
another type of utility plywood for 
construction purposes, makes 
smoother concrete walls and per- 
mits multiple use of forms. 


PLYWOOD FINISHES CALL FOR A NEW APPROACH TO 


PLANNING AND INTERIOR DESIGN .. 


em 


a 4. Large-size sheet materials such as plywoo: 


te 


wallboard suggest, and may even compe 





the use of modular planning, especial) 
where visible joint treatments are used in 
small rooms. That this is not a handicap 
but rather an aid to better design is shown 
by the ceiling at the left 1., where the 
lowly batten-strip has become a decorative 
element of prime importance. The simplest 
and most inconspicuous treatment for such 
panels is the V-cut joint, which example 
2. shows to be in perfect harmony with 
the most finished construction. Skillfully 
used and carefully executed, the open joint 
with exposed nails, as in 3, may actually 
be quite ornamental. Trimming plywood 


wallboard calls for considerable ingenuity 
sant sihiin ‘afb: and a real feeling for the material, as shown 
GREGORY AIN, ARCHITEC by 4., where thin, contrasting whitewood 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


quarter-rounds are used at external and 
2, _ internal corners of the rotary-cut Redwood 


panels to good effect. 
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GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT 


Various treatments for exposed Joints in 

2 plywood walis and ceilings. Still another 

OR te a method of joining panels is with an overlap, 
raised bands or alternating raised panels be- 

coming part of the architectural treatment. 


John D. Beinert 
U. S. Plywood Corp.’s new prefabricated V- 
Joint, which provides a glue strip, concealed 
nailing, and an overlapping V as a part of 
the panel itself. Center to center dimension 
of joints remains standard 4 ft. 
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.. AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW CRAFT-SKILLS 


the second picture he is apply- 
ing glue to the faces of the 
strips which will occur behind 


Method recommended by the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion for concealed joints in Ply- 


wall. First picture shows car- joints in the finished wall, in 
penter nailing plywood furring order to bind panels together 
strips (‘‘Firstix’’) to studs and across the joint and prevent 
blocking—note that strips are hairline cracks which might 


otherwise result from. shrink- 
age of the panels or movement 


fastened loosely and that grain 
is crosswise of the strips. In 
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EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL NATURAL FINISH CORNERS 


Concealed joints for painted and corners; strips at internal cor- 
natural-finish walls in detail ners may be bound together 
form. Furring strips should be with paper and glue to prevent 
free to move slightly on the sup- this joint from opening, but 
porting studs, except at external should not be glued to studs. 





of the structural frame. Third 
picture shows process of nail- 
ing the panels in place over the 
glue-covered strips; if desired, 
nails may be driven only part 
way and removed after glue has 
set. Horizontal pictures show 
final steps of applying crack 
filler and sanding finished joint. 


For enameled walls, the Associa- 
tion advises the use of muslin 
(painters’ canvas) to keep grain 
from showing through. It 
jointed by the old drafting- 
room trick of cutting through 





For papered walis, a layer of 
felt should first be applied to 
cover joints and prevent grain 
from appearing through 
paper. Smooth papers, 























overlapping layers, as shown in 
the pictures above. Muslin-cov- 
ered plywood, in wall-sized 
sheets which permit Jjointiless 
construction with surprisingly 
little waste, is also available. 


those without pronounced pat- 
terns require especially careful 
preparation. Rough textured 
papers, grass cloth, etc., may be 
applied directly. 
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DECORATIVE VENEERS AND TEXTURED SURFACES RELIEVE THE FORMER MONOTONY OF 


EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECT; 
DAN COOPER, INTERIORS 
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John D. Beinert* 
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Room 1. is finished in Biue 
Label Weldboard, a Gum wall- 
board made by the U. S. Ply- 
wood Co., room 2, in Walnut 
De Lux Weldboard. The office 
3. employs Walnut Mengel Bord, 
an economical hardwood wall- 
board made by the Mengel Co. 

















Widespread use of plywood as an interio 
finish, coupled with the now well-define: 
tendency of modern architecture to revert t: 
textured and patterned materials, has re 
sulted in a considerable revival of interes: 
in wood as a decorative material. Special 
finishes have been devised for rotary-cut 
Douglas fir which preserve the beauty of its 
natural grain pattern and permit the appli- 
cation of colored stains without overly 
accentuating the difference between sum 
mer and winter woods. Textured surfaces, 
vertical grain Douglas fir (made with ver- 
tically sliced face veneers), redwood, gum, 
and even walnut, mahogany, and oak wall- 
boards are available at a slight increase 
in total cost for the finished wall. 

The room at the left 1. is finished in 
Gum, using panels carefully selected from 
the run-of-the-job for uniform color and 
marking, a necessary precaution when this 
material is to receive a natural finish. The 
paneled living room shown in 2, is fin- 
ished in walnut, with open joints backed- 
up with matching strips (detail 2a.), 
while the office below, picture 3. has a 
wainscoting made from walnut sheets ap- 
plied horizontally and butt-jointed. 

In its more expensive varieties, hardwood 
plywood can be obtained in practically any 
kind of wood, foreign or domestic, and any 
type of marking and matching desired. 
The art of cutting and matching fine hard- 
wood veneers, which has been developed to 
a high point for the furniture industry, is 
basically a matter of bringing out the beau- 
ty of various species of wood, and various 
parts of the tree, by cutting through the 
natural grain at various angles. It has the 
added advantage, so far as architectural 
uses are concerned, of producing large 
quantities of material of uniform color and 
pattern which may be used harmoniously to 
cover large areas—even to the extent of 
producing a definite repeating pattern if 
this is desired. An almost infinite variety 
of such patterns is available. 
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MODERN WALLS AT NEW LOW COST 







































































The sketch at the left gives a rough idea— cutting’’) 
but only a rough idea—of how some of the Picture above shows texture of Weldtex, a 
figures in the checkerboard of hardwood combed fir plywood made by the U. S. Ply- 
veneers, above, are obtained. In addition to wood Co. The kitchen below is finished in 
the cuts shown, other effects are obtained by red birch, the bedroom wali (from another 
dividing the log and mounting it off-center on house) in oak. In the latter, note matching 
the lathe (‘“‘half-round rotary’ and ‘‘back panel from the same sheet above door. 


, as well as by sawing the veneers. 


GEORGE KOSMAK AND ERNST PAYER, ARCHITECTS 





Rodney McCay Morgan 


Richard Garrison 





CABINET WORK 


Plywood for cabinet work, millwork, and 
built-in furniture has radically changed 
the whole basis of their design. The smal! 
panels, raised moldings, and intricate join 

ery of the traditional styles were all orig 

inally brought into being by the short 

comings of solid wood as a sheet material: 

now that these have been eliminated 
through the use of plywood such devices 
lose their functional character and _ be- 
come sheer ornamentation. Moreover, ply- 
wood can be made in curved form almost 

as easily as flat (although not, of course, 
on the same mass-production basis), and 
such curved panels have the same remark- 
able rigidity which characterizes the flat 
material. The hotel writing-desk, picture 
1.. shows how this later property may sug- 
gest entirely new forms. One of the first 
important uses of plywood in building, but 
still one of the most striking, the stairway 
shown in 2. has plywood sides which act 
as supporting beams for the entire struc- 
ture. The little desk, a, shows an excel- 
lent use of Douglas fir Plypanel, and 4., the 
same material well used for a_ built-in 
wardrobe, both examples using the ex- 
posed edges of the panels for decorative 
effect. 


1. Kidder Smith, 2, R. T. Dooner 


Architects: 1. Marta Blomstedt, Matti Lampen, Associate 
(Finland). 2. George Howe. 3. George Kosmak and Ernst 
Payer. 4. Bertrand Goldberg. The door casing in the cutaway 
view is a stock item produced by the Jamestown Veneer and 
Plywood Corp. 


Richard Garrison 





PLYWOOD FOR EXTERIOR USE UNITES MAN’S OLDEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS 


The idea of bonding veneers with synthetic 
resins to produce plywood is not new— 
Dr. Leo Baekeland, the father of modern 
plastics, took out the first patent for resin- 
bonded plywood in 1912—but its commer- 
cial application is the big plywood news 
of the past ten years. Introduced into the 
U. S. from Germany in 1930, resin-bond- 
ing first took the form of the “Tego pro- 
cess.” whereby tissue paper impregnated 
with a phenolic resin was placed between 
wood plies, and the resulting sandwich 
combined simultaneous heat and pressure. 
Result was the strongest bond between 
wood and wood ever produced, one which 
was stronger, indeed, than that between 
the wood fibers themselves, and which was 
unaffected by moisture and in itself water- 
proof. Later experiments showed that it 
was also proof against fungi that feed on 
animal and vegetable glues, and that the 
resulting plywood resisted fire to a sur- 
prising degree, due to the fact that it did 
not delaminate under heat. 





In and out of boiling seawater 10 to 20 times 
a day, these crab-cleaning baskets of Super 
Harbord (Harbor Plywood Corp.) are a con- 
vincing proof of exterior plywood’s staying 
power. Below is Timothy Pfliueger’s Federal 
Building, one of the outstanding exterior 
plywood jobs at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. 


Commercialization of the new process, 
however. required the development of new 
presses and other equipment, and a partial 
re-tooling of existing plywood plants. 
Moreover. the manufacturers of softwood 
plywood discovered that while the Tego 
film worked well with close-grained 
woods, their rougher veneers required the 
use of the resin direct. in liquid form. 
Until quite recently. therefore. resin-bond- 
ed plywood was produced in_ relatively 
small quantities and commanded a con- 
siderable premium. 

Only in the last two years have both Eastern 
and Western manufacturers of hardwood 
plywood made the resin-bonded product 
available on a mass-production basis. and 
therefore adaptable to extended use as a 
building material. Having made this 
fundamental change in production tech- 
nique they are now carrying it one step 
further, and bonding interior panels with 
urea plastics in the same quick-acting hot 
presses which are used to produce the 
phenolic-bonded exterior material. 

For this reason, not all “resin bonded” or 
“hot press” plywood is intended for 
exterior use. and these words. while they 
describe a superior and more efficient 
method of production, should not be used 
by themselves to specify exterior plywood. 
Instead, the phrase “plywood recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for exterior 
use.” or “phenolic resin bonded,” should 
be used. Urea resins as used in plywood 
manufacture, while they produce a panel 


which is moisture resistant, are not suit- 


able for exterior plywood. 

The development of resin-bonded plywood 
has not come to a standstill with the 
introduction of the hot press. Several 
major improvements are in the experi- 
mental stage and may be made available 
at any time, including a new surface ply 





Probably one of the earliest all-plywood 
houses, this one by Michael Goodman em- 
ployed unfinished redwood exterior plywood 
in the form of weatherboarding,. 


for exterior plywood made of a mixture 
of wood flour and a phenolic resin, hot 
pressed to a smooth surface which is im 
pervious to weather and may be given a 
baked enamel finish. Another possibility 
which is being investigated is resin-impreg 
nation of the wood fibers themselves, pro 
ducing a material which will neither swell 
nor check and which can be molded, bent 
and twisted when heated. Still another 
envisions a new material which is so far 
unnamed, but which is an entirely new 
form of reconstructed wood: multiple layer 
plywood blocks cut into thin sheets at 
right angles to the plies, so that the face 
consists of the ribboned edge and end 
grain normally found on the edges of ply- 
wood sheets. 











































EXTERIOR FINISH 


Because of its more recent introduction, 
the same extensive body of architectural 
experience which has been built up in the 
case of interior plywood does not exist 
for the exterior type. There is already 
plenty of evidence, however, that it is well 
adapted to all varieties of contemporary 
design and affords a real opportunity for 
fresh and unusual exteriors which are ex- 
ceptionally durable and, at the same time, 
reasonable in cost. In line with the trend 
toward natural wood effects, it may be 
given a coat of varnish, as in ]., which if 
renewed every year like the woodwork on 
boats, will always remain fresh and _ at- 
tractive. It may be used frankly as a 
ent ok i  R  OTLEC CAP panel, as in 2., as a new and attractive 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY form of weatherboarding, 3., or to produce 





a flush finish similar to stucco and covered 
with plastic paint. Most interesting of all 
are uses which exploit its unusual prop- 
erties as a rigid sheet, such as that shown 
in picture 4., where 1% in., 3 x 6 ft. panels 
have been used almost in the fashion of 
metal plates, and combine with continuous 
steel angles bolted to the top and bottom 
of the sheets to form a balcony railing 
that is at once practical, exceedingly 
simple, and low in cost, besides affording 
the privacy so essential for such a terrace 
in an urban setting. 






















OSCAR FISHER, DESIGNER S. H. Gottscha 








Detail above shows a recommended method 
for applying large plywood sheets in the form 
of weatherboarding. Sheets may also be used 
in this way without sheathing. Photo at right 
shows a prefabricated form of plywood 
weatherboarding made by the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation for conventional exteriors. 
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RAPHAEL SORIANO, DESIGNER 


BUILDING MONEY 


Dudley A. Frost, Doctor of Decentralization 





Robert Wilson 


TONIC FOR DECENTRALIZING CITIES 


concocted by Oakland property owners. 


Ingredients: 34 remodeled buildings, tax 


adjustments, six parking lots and a dash of ballyhoo. Effect: recentralization. 


Weakened by Depression, practically every 
community in the country has been attack- 
ed by the infectious decentralization germ. 
Immediate symptoms are an accelerating 
centrifugal swing of the population away 
from long established residential sections 
and a similar movement of commercial 
enterprise away from the community cen- 
ter. Secondary symptoms are nagging 
aches in the heads of municipal officials, 
property owners and commercial realtors. 

Early in the Depression urban decen- 
tralization hit Oakland (Calif.) with a 
bang and with the usual symptoms. How- 
ever, before the downtown business dis- 
trict had wilted beyond the possibility 
of revival, the Downtown Property Owners 
Assn. was organized to combat the 
plague. Today, due largely to the ener- 
getic activities of this Association, 34 
once forbidding buildings have been 
effectively remodeled to attract atten- 
tion and business; assessed valuations 
on D.P.0.A. members’ properties have 
been almost halved as an aid to 
modernization; $6.20 per $1,000 of valua- 
tion have been lopped off of the city and 
county tax rate; local business relations 
have been put on an amicable basis—small 
merchants who once called their landlord 
“bad names” now call them by their first 


names; six parking lots have been ac- 
quired and operated by the Association to 
attract shoppers and thin out traffic jams; 
finally, a whirlwind promotional and ad- 
vertising program has refocused local and 
national attention on Downtown Oakland 
and has brought new business tenants. 

Administered by “Doctor” Dudley A. 
Frost, these prescriptions have brought 
Oakland’s ailing downtown back close to 
“normal,” have written a case history 
worth study by every other city in the U. S. 


Patient. Strategically situated across the 
Bay from San Francisco, Oakland is 
bounded by navigable water to the west. 
lofty hills to the east. To the north and 
southeast are flat lands through which 
highways radiate from the downtown cen- 
ter and into which Oakland has logically 
grown (see map, p. 208). The city has 
become the terminus of three trans-conti- 
nental railways, several air and ship lines 
and the longest bridge in the world. 
Opened in November 1936, this connecting 
link with San Francisco has brought new 
residents to Oakland, has helped swell its 
population 18,000 during the past decade 
to 302,000—the State’s third largest 
city. 


A rectangular area of some 75 city 
blocks. Downtown Oakland has always 






been the hub of the community’s transpor- 
tation system (see diagram, p. 208) and 
until the late Twenties was always the 
undisputed hub of the city’s mercantile 
business and commercial building activity. 
However, in those transitional years down- 
town property owners tapered off their 
new construction and building improve- 
ment programs on the somewhat justifiable 
grounds that tax assessments were too stiff 
and that it would take more than modern- 
ization to stem the business spiral. 


Disease, in the form of decentralization. 
immediately set in. Its spread was aggra- 
vated by conditions common to most other 
U. S. downtowns, which had developed 
rapidly without the aid of a studied plan; 
buildings were uninviting in appearance, 
inflated valuations and high taxes fostered 
prohibitive rents, inadequate parking 
facilities made shopping difficult and street 
trafhe slow, thus canceling the benefits 
derived from the natural flow of all trans- 
portation facilities to the central down- 
town area. 

By 1931 another set of circumstances 
brought the downtown disease to the criti- 
cal point. Capitalizing on the area’s weak 
condition, a group of sharp investors and 
realtors lured downtown merchants to an 
et 
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AUTOMOBILE, BUS & TROLLEY TRAFFIC 


All roads, including the San Francisco Bay Bridge, lead to Downtown Oakland, the city’s com- 
mercial hub. However, only by vigorous prosecution of the five-pronged program outlined on these 
pages have Downtown property owners kept business from decentralizing to the city’s rim along 
the spoke-like streets. Widths of the arteries shown above indicate their relative combined volumes 
of automobile, bus and trolley traffic. Where people walk once they arrive Downtown is shown on 
the pedestrial traffic diagram right. Busiest corner is 14th and Broadway; busiest street, Washing- 
ton. The latter fact may be either the cause or the effect of the concentration of remodeling 
activity on Washington Street (see lower diagram, right). Black areas are remodeled buildings. 


“uptown” section about eight blocks north. ciation’s guidance. brought with him an 
Their bait: more attractive. newer build- extensive knowledge of civic affairs from 


ings. lower rentals, less traffic congestion. his executive post in a local transportation 


company. 
Prescription. As the decentralization trend 


gained momentum, it took tenants out Modernization, while no more important 
of the downtown property owners’ build- than some other Association activities, 


ings, took money out of their pockets. To 


has produced the most readily apparent 
stem the tide, ten big owners in Septem- 


results, is therefore the show window for 
ber 1931 put their heads together. organ- the entire program. Trimmer of this 
ized the Downtown Property Owners window is Architect Edward T. Foulkes 


Assn., elected a board of sixteen directors who had remodeled a couple of downtown 






































and contributed a total of $150,000 to a 
war chest. Each signed a legal contract. 
renewable every two years, promising to 
drop in the chest each year a small per- 
centage of his property’s assessed valua- 
tion plus a lump sum dues payment. 
Originally this percentage was 14 per cent, 
but it has been reduced twice since 1931. 
and the assessed valuations upon which 
it is based have been substantially reduced 
by the efforts of the Association (see 
below). Since the Association’s three 
bank members own more of Downtown 
Oakland than they care to talk about, they 
enjoy a special contribution rate which is 
scaled down in line with their holdings. 

To head their counter-attack on de- 
centralization, the ten property owners 
selected the mayor's secretary, Harold 
Weber, whose knowledge of municipal 
government procedure and officials was 
essential to accomplishment of the Associ- 
ation’s groundwork. Three years ago 
when Weber shifted his management 
duties to Oakland’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dudley Frost took over the Asso- 
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shops prior to the Association’s formation. 
Since his work had greatly improved the 
buildings’ appearance at small cost and 
within the limitations of existing city ordi- 
nances, he was forthwith adopted by the 
Association. commissioned to prepare 
rough but impressive color sketches show- 
ing how the exterior of other downtown 
buildings might be improved. Supple- 
mented with cost estimates prepared by 
cooperating contractors, Foulkes’ modern- 
ization suggestions were then submitted 
by the Association to the various property 
owners. If lack of capital was the only 
argument against their adoption, loans 
from cooperating banks promptly removed 
the obstacle. 

Satisfaction with Architect Foulkes’ 
suggestions and their costs is mirrored in 
the fact that, with but few exceptions, he 
has handled all 34 remodeling jobs at- 
tributable to the Association’s program. 
Called the “simplification process,” 
Foulkes’ work has usually involved, 1) the 
removal of such ornate, 60-year-old details 
as cupolas, cornices, jutting window cas- 
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First moves of Remodeler Edward T. Foulkes, architect for 
most of the 34 Association-inspired modernization Jobs, are to 
lop off overhanging bay windows and to snip off the fancy 
fences at the roof lines. Note that structural elements have not 
been altered, that window locations are the same, before and 


after. This is the Deiger Building on the northwest corner of 
13th and Broadway. 


M. L. Cohen Co. Photos 
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APPAREL Stoass & 
Signs plastering the corner store windows of the old Masonic 
Building at 12th and Washington announced that the jeweler 
tenant has ‘‘decentralized’’ to one of Downtown Oakland’s 
outlying competitive business sections. To attract another 
tenant and help stem decentralization, the building’s owner 


trimmed off its skyline, refinished its exterior with tile at a 
cost of $20,000. 























This low cost modernization oneration involved three simple 
steps: removal of the classic cornice, redesign of the second- 
floor strip window and resurfacing the entire exterior with tile. 
Located on Washington Street between 12th and 13th, the City 
Market formerly occupied only two-thirds of the ground floor. 

















Commercial Photo & View Co 
After exterior simplification, the Moise-Schlisinger Building’s 
ornamental brick and stone exterior was stuccoed, vastly im- 
proving the northwest corner of 11th and Washington. Ground 
floor change was limited to removal of two signs. Tile sur- 
faced building in background was modernized earlier at a 


cost of $19,000. 


Lost in a distracting cloud of signs, the old Schwarts & 
Grodin Building at 12th and Broadway was restuccoed with 
the accent on horizontality. Today, all ground floor space is 
occupied by one company (formerly seven), and signs are 
fewer and better designed. Disappearing awnings also improve 
the appearance. 


ings and wrought iron grilles, 2) furring 
out around unwanted but obstinate details 
and 3) refinishing the exterior with 
metal lath and stucco or plaster and tile 
of various colors (see accompanying pho- 
tographs). While the Association pro- 
gram has been limited to exterior modern- 
ization, some property owners have found 
that the resultant increase in business has 
justified the remodeling of interiors. 

In general, costs have ranged from about 
$4,000 to $20,000 per project, but several 
other remodeling and extension projects 
which are not the direct results of Asso- 
ciation efforts have recently been com- 
pleted at higher costs ranging up to $150,- 
000. In some of the smaller 
the Association itself loaned the property 
owner enough cash to foot the modern- 
ization bill under an agreement by which 
a specified part of the tenant’s monthly 
rental is applied toward its repayment. 


cases, 


In effect, these tenants enjoy lower rents. 
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Taxation. Success of Downtown Oakland’s 
modernization program is attributable in 
large measure to the Association’s drive 
for fairer tax assessments which has cer- 
tainly been its most difficult and probably 
its most important undertaking. Tax ex- 
perts employed for the purpose found that 
city and county taxes in some competitive 
business districts could be paid with 
merely one or two month’s property rental 
while some sections of the Downtown area 
were forced to dump as much as six 
months’ rent into the public till. Reason: 
the new outlying properties paid taxes on 
comparatively recent assessments, while 
Downtown levies were based on assess- 
ments as antiquated as the buildings 
themselves. Solution: considering the 
area as a whole rather than as so many 
individual properties, the Association’s 
tax experts based their assessment recom- 
mendations on the income of the proper- 
ties as well as on their current valuations. 


TH E A R C H 


Result: cooperative public officials, real- 
izing that the Association’s program would 
stabilize valuations and boost business to 
the benefit of the tax rolls, heeded the 
recommendations, have reduced tax assess- 
ments on the properties of Association 
members to the tune of 46 per cent. 
Since an Association committee sits 
with municipal officials when the annual 
Oakland budget is prepared and makes 
recommendations, it also claims some 
glory for the 11 per cent reduction in the 
city and county “actual” tax rate which 
has taken place since 1931—a significant 
drop of $6.20 to $51.80 per $1,000.* Due 
to the Association’s successful efforts 
toward lower assessments and taxes, down- 
town property owners and, in turn, their 





* When consideration is given to the 35 per 
cent difference between assessed and true 
values, Oakland’s total “adjusted” tax rate is 
only $18.31 per $1,000—well below the aver- 
age for cities of comparable population. 
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tenants who have benefitted via lower 
rentals have been placed on a footing 
more nearly equal to that of their decen- 
tralized competitors. 


Transportation. To concentrate on another 
pressing problem, D.P.O.A. formed a sub- 
sidiary organization, the Downtown Park- 
ing Assn., which resembles its parent in 
that it is not out for profit but differs in 
that no dues are charged and that pro- 
fessionals and merchant tenants as well 
as property owners may be members. 
Since all highways and _ transportation 
lines already led to Downtown Oakland 
when the organization was formed, its 
activities have been directed toward im- 
provement of existing facilities. After 
considerable study, fortified with pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic counts (see dia- 
grams, p. 208), recommendations have 
been made to the municipality covering 
the widening of some streets with a reason- 
able sacrifice of sidewalk area and the 
paving of others. Improved street light- 
ing and the adjustment of trolley and bus 
schedules and routes have been other 
lines of attack. 

However, as its name implies, the Park- 
ing Assn. has busied itself most with the 
parking problem. Ground leases have 
been obtained on a half dozen open-air 
parking lots which are operated without 
charge (until 6 p. m.) for the benefit of 
all comers. Only requirement is that the 
parker have his ticket validated in any 
one of the 146 shops, stores and offices 
which are members of the Parking Assn. 
Purchases or appointments are not man- 
datory. Patrons park their own cars, may 
lock them if they choose and thus use 
their cars as depositories for parcels as 
they go from one shop to another. Time 
limits vary from one to two hours depend- 
ing upon the location of the lots. 

Benefits of the Association’s parking 
lots are many and obvious: street traffic 
congestion has been reduced, more curb 
space has been made available for short- 
time parking, rates at privately operated 
parking lots have come down to meet the 
competition, and combination of all these 
improvements has encouraged more shop- 
pers to drive into the downtown area. 
Moreover, cost of operating the lots on a 
collective basis is certainly less per mer- 
chant than would be the case if each oper- 
ated his own lot. 

Under the present set-up, Association 
members defray the program’s cost on a 
monthly pro-rata basis which takes into 
account the number of their ticket valida- 
tions and the total net operating cost of 
the lots. The latter fluctuates from month 
to month in accordance with the volume 
of night parking, for which the charge is 
the same as at private lots. To date the 
net cost has not exceeded 5 cents per auto- 
mobile per month—a considerably lower 
figure than the 14-22 cent unit cost of 
deliveries made by local department stores 
which have accounted for most of the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Removal of window arches, quoins and 
cornices and resurfacing with tile (first 
floor) and stucco brought the old George 
Building (13th, between Broadway and 
Franklin) up to date. 
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At a cost of only $4,580, the owners of the 
Fuller Building on 14th Street simplified 
the exterior of its top two stories, added 
a new fire-escape, helped offset the ap- 
pearance of its untouched first floor. 





Replacement of ornamental frills with a 
decorative tile veneer cost the owners of 
the Abramson Building (13th and Wash- 
ington) $14,250, attracted an important 
tenant to the first two floors. 
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Tailor-made houses on hand-picked lots 


A SUBDIVISION AND 15 HOUSES 
ARE MADE TO ORDER, sponsored by Cleveland’s 


Chamber of Commerce juniors. Building boosted as a quartet of architects 
and a land planning expert enhance an attractive site. 


invariably cost more than comparable 
units mass produced in speculative small- 
lot subdivisions. The latter quite logically 
outnumber the former for the obvious 
reason that a family’s housing demands 
are much more flexible than its pocketbook. 
Many a family, however, has individual- 
ly reckoned that, if a dozen or so home- 
seeking friends could be lined up, they 
could have the houses they want on the 
lots they want and at costs close to those 
of the speculative builders. But, few 
home seekers express these thoughts out 
loud, much less try to organize a building 
group. 

It would not have been tried in Cleve- 
land had not the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce decided to capitalize on the 
potentiality as a means of promoting the 
local building business. It rounded up 
fifteen home prospects. a beautiful site, a 
builder, a quartet of architects and a 
landscape architect, gave Cleveland a pro- 
fessionally planned, tailor-made subdivision 
which today boasts sixteen attractive 
houses completed, four more under con- 
struction and seventeen additional lots sold 
for later development. While this co- 
operative development of $10,000 houses 
has fallen short of one goal (cost savings 
were only about half the anticipated 10 
per cent), it has achieved noteworthy re- 
sults in the fields of landplanning and 
house design, which should prove of 
interest to more orthodox subdividers. 


Juniors. Organized in April 1938 to give 
young male Clevelanders an opportunity 
to participate in civic affairs, the Junior 
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Assn. of Commerce was originally an inde- 
pendent group of 32 upstarts. Its rapid 
membership growth to 454 was alone rea- 
son enough for its adoption last year by 
the “seniors” and its rechristening as the 
“Junior Chamber of Commerce.” Among 
the Junior’s first undertakings was ap- 
pointment of housing committee headed 
by Builder A. Kingsley Ferguson. Pur- 
pose was to research the possibilities of 
launching a moderate cost housing project 
well planned and executed for the benefit 
of Chamber members and their friends. 
and true to the traditional Chamber of 
Commerce spirit, for the benefit of local 
business. 

Helpful and continuous néwspaper fan- 
fare began when the Juniors took their 
first housing step—the mailing of con- 
sumer preference questionnaires to some 
1,000 junior executives and professionals. 
Replies were expressed in generalities but 
gave the novice housers three cues: 1) A 
large proportion of respondents desired 
more of the amenities than afforded by 
the average city lot and were thus eager 
to leave the crowded city; 2) Early 
American architecture was _ preferred; 
3) Many would-be home builders were 
hesitant to face the problems entailed and 
would welcome the opportunity to entrust 
them to a reputable organization. From 
this third finding came the idea of a 
Chamber-sponsored cooperative subdivi- 
sion. 

Forthwith the Juniors selected a hilly 
site 14 miles from the city center, called 
it “West Hill Colony” and signed up fifteen 
families, including a few of its own mem- 
bers, who were eager to “colonize” it. 
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Field office for West Hill Colony is this invit- 
ing ‘‘doll house’? whose design is in keeping 
with the Colony’s Colonial atmosphere. 
Inside its large window is displayed the site 
model, shown above, which helps General 
Manager Babcox sell lots. To date, it has 
helped sell 37 of the project’s 83, all of which 
average more than an acre in area, about 
$2,000 in price. 


And at this point, except for their con- 
tinued sponsorship and promotion, the 
Juniors dropped out of the picture in favor 
of a seven-man board of directors elected 
by the fifteen participants and headed by 
the Chamber's Housing Committeeman 
Ferguson as the paid president. Other 
Juniors were selected as members of an 
architectural quartet to design the houses: 
Partners Carl Guenther and John Miller, 
Alfred W. Harris, Jr. and (from the office 
of Copper & Conrad) Russell R. Peck. 
Another professional selected was Land- 
scape Architect Henry C. Babcox who acted 
as land planning consultant and later be- 
came the project’s general manager when 
Ringleader Ferguson returned to his build- 
ing business. 





A double boon to tenants and builders 











TENANT: “After we had used a 


* mechanical refrigera- 
tor, a Servel Electrolux was installed 
in our apartment. Its silence, lack of 
repairs and controlled temperature 
make it the most satisfying refrigerator 
I’ve ever used.’’"— Mrs. K. D. Vander- 
vort, 824 N. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Cal. 

















BUILDER « “Ihavehad Servel Elec- 


* trolux refrigerators 
installed in my property since 1932. 
My tenants praise Servel Electrolux 
silence, dependability and constant 
cold, and find this different refrigera- 
— tor has an extremely low operating 
Po cost.”—Mr. J. H. Walpin, 210 Republic 
Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


> NO MOVING PARTS in its freezing system : pi i ila cn to 
| Dif YE > PERMANENT SILENCE 
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> CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST Stays silent...lasts longer 


MORE YEARS OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 4 i # 
Pmees ALL. : SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 4 ERVE L : 
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& Many Architects have told us . 
that they look upon PLUGMOLD not as just so 
much material to go into a job, but as a modern 
wiring IDEA that becomes an important part of 
the overall design for comfortable living ... for 
utility or for business. 


For this is, after all, a fundamentally NEW 
kind of “Adequate Wiring’. Outlets may be 
multiplied to any number within N.E. Code limita- 
tion. Outlets can be ADDED or RELOCATED 


at any time, and at low cost. 


Write us fer copy of our new 
PLUGMOLD Bulletin... 
and short sample lengths for 
your office use. 


Think of the things you can do with this plug 
in anywhere system in living room, kitchen, play- 
room, stores, offices! And remember PLUGMOLD 
is unobtrusive, far less conspicuous than ordinary 
wall or floor outlets. It is listed by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, safe and thoroughly proved in 
service. er 


THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


“PLUGMOLD” ~ 


WiremorD 


PLUG IN ANYWHERE WIRING SYSTEMS) 


| DE-DECENTRALIZATION 


(Continued from page 211) 





ticket validations. While substantiating 
| statistics are unavailable, the four of Oak- 
land’s five department stores which are 
| located in the downtown area claim the 
j the Association’s parking program has 
|tapered off their volume of deliveries. 
Month ago, parking statistics had not yet 
been totaled for 1940, but good guess is 
that the 1939 record of 1.1 million auto- 
mobiles, averaging one and one-half pas- 
sengers per vehicle, was surpassed. 
Through cooperation with a_ recently 
rejuvenated Police Department Traffic 
Bureau and an independent traffic com- 
mittee appointed last year by Oakland’s 
city manager, the Association has helped 
improve downtown transportation on still 
another front. Long-time red and yellow 
parking zones have been reduced to make 
way for ten-minute green zones and three- 
minute white zones. Further to relieve 
trafic congestion, left hand turns have 
been prohibited at many downtown cor- 
ners, the traffic flow at outlying intersec- 
tions has been channelized, and traffic 
laws in general have been modernized. 


Organization. Realizing from the beginning 
that thorough organization and concerted 
effort by all Downtowners were essential 
to the obtaining of its objectives, the 
D.P.O.A. has fostered friendship and mu- 
tual understanding on every front. Thrice 
yearly, it treats all landlords and mer- 
chants to an elaborate feast of suckling 
pigs, turkeys and hams which has come 
to be known as a “Van Dyke.” Here the 
usual barriers between bigwigs and small 
fry are broken down and, as Host Frost 
puts it, “the little merchants have learned 
to call the department store executives 
by their first names, and the tenant has 
| learned to call the landlord by his first 
name instead of some others entirely in- 
appropriate.” 

A special D.P.0.A. committee calls on 
tenants, checks up on their satisfaction, 
listens to their complaints, then tries to 
set things right. Thus, if a tenant feels 
that he should have a new sign or larger 
toilet facilities, the committee weighs the 
arguments and presents his case to the 
landlord. If the matter is more serious, 
| the committee brings the tenant and land- 
lord together in a meeting, and, if the nub 
| of the problem proves to be financial, all 
three go to a bank in search of the answer. 

To make this tenant trouble-shooting 
simpler, D.P.O.A. in 1932 set up a second 
“subsidiary,” the Downtown Merchants 
Assn. Not only did this act give the mer- 
chants a hand in the development of the 
over-all program, but it also assured the 
parent organization that no separate group 
| would be formed which might become 
antagonistic. The Merchants Assn. has 
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(Continued on page 44) 













Lots. Since the site originally chosen 
by the Juniors would have entailed high 
levelopment costs, the colonists selected an- 
ther tract which offered several advan- 
tages: It is only 124% miles, or about 35 
automobile minutes, from Cleveland's 
public square; only about three miles from 
a six-store shopping center; and only three 
miles from a rapid (22 minutes) transit line 
to the city, soon to be connected with the 
colony’s site by a shuttle bus line. Situated 
within the limits of Pepper Pike Village. 
the 111 acres of rolling, partially wooded 
land enjoy protective zoning restrictions 
and are conveniently hemmed in to the 
north and east by two golf courses. Seven 
acres are covered with an attractive arti- 
ficial lake created by damming a creek 
running the length of the property. Most 
important, the entire tract was for sale at 
only about $60,000, and could be acquired 
piecemeal under an option. 

By a little legal prestidigitation, title to 
the land was vested temporarily and with- 
out cost in the corporation’s name and then 
taken back by the original owner after 
deed restrictions had been imposed to the 
colony’s liking. Result: if the entire 
option is not exercised by the corporation. 
these protective restrictions and the plat 
must be followed by subsequent developers. 
In subdividing the site with streets and lot 
lines Land Planner Babcox was wisely 
guided by the creek, lake and contours, 
and had the foresight to set aside a 2.1 
acre community recreation area at one 
end of the lake, and a ten-foot strip around 
its shores for the same purpose. The 83 
lots are generous in size, averaging about 
150 ft. in frontage, about 300 ft. in depth, 
about 1.15 acres in area. Since cul-de-sacs 
are employed almost exclusively, through 
trafic has been practically eliminated. 


Utilities. To preserve the country atmos- 
phere and minimize costs, sidewalks and 
curbs are omitted and roads are finished 
with macadam, gutters with grass. Being 
outside the reach of the Cleveland water 
system, the corporation has been forced 
to drill for water. Today, one extremely 
productive well and mains connecting 40 
lots have been provided. Completion of 
the system including adequate storage 
facilities will bring the total cost of this 
utility to an estimated $27,000, or $375 
per lot. Also about half complete, the 
entire street program (2.2 miles) is expect- 
ed to cost about $43,000, or $518 per lot. 
Other corporation-financed improvements 
will come to some $10,000, or $120 per lot, 
and raise the utility total to $80,000, or a 
little less than $1,000 per lot. Lot prices, 
including utilities, range from $1,500 to 
$3,300 depending upon size and location, 
average about $2,000 each. 


Finances. QOperating without financial 
backing, West Hill Colony has been de- 
veloped on a pay-as-you-go basis. Each 
of the original fifteen colonists made a 
cash down payment of $1,500 to $2,600 
to cover the cost of taking down about 20 































































A dammed creek, the subdivision’s 7-acre lake and 10 ft. strip surrounding it have been 
deeded to lot purchasers. Also common ground is the 2-acre recreation area from which 
this photograph was taken. Any profits resulting from the sale of lots will be used to 
develop these community facilities or will be returned to the colonists as stock dividends. 
The one-story house on the hill to the left is presented in detail on the following page. 


Colonial architecture is Cleveland’s preference, according to a Junior Chamber of Commerce 
survey of 1,000 young executives and professionals. The house below illustrates one inter- 
pretation of this preference; its exterior has been treated to give a weathered gray 
“Cape Cod” appearance. Containing seven rooms, three baths and a two-car garage, it 
cost $13,000, was built on a $2,500 lot. Like all the other houses presented on these pages, 
it was designed by the colony’s architectural quartet: Cari Guenther, Alfred W. Harris, 


Jr., John Miller and Russell R. Peck. 
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Economies through group action saved each of 
the original fifteen colonists about 5 per cent 
on construction costs, about 15 per cent on lot 
prices. House, above, cost about $8,500, its lot, 
$2,200. House, below, $8,400; its lot, $2,500. Fact 
that houses are located in a country subdivision 
renders separate backyard service entrances 
unnecessary. In floor plans for both houses, 
architects have interestingly solved the problem 
of circulation between front entrance, kitchen 
and inside garage door. 









































































































acres (eighteen lots) under the land optio 

and of completing the basic utility installa 
tions. Down payments also gave the cor 

poration a little working capital to defray 
its comparatively small operating expenses 
biggest of which is the salary of Genera] 
Manager Babcox who supervises the sale 
of property and the _ installation of 
utilities. Since subsequent lot sales have 
been made in advance of improvements, 
the lack of financial backing has presented 
no problem. And, the practice of delaying 
the surfacing of roads until heavy hauling 
has been completed has temporarily aug- 
mented the corporation’s working capital 
during the periods when it was most 
needed. 

Fifty dollars of each purchaser’s down 
payment pays for one share of corporation 
stock which carries voting rights and the 
privilege of participating in any profits 
turned in the land development. Lot prices 
have been marked up over costs as a hedge 
against any eventualities, but are in line 
with fair market values. Since the colony 
is essentially a non-profit, cooperative ven- 
ture, any profits which ultimately result 
from lot sales will either be returned to 
purchasers as stock dividends or be plowed 
back into the project in the form of com- 
munity improvements. Stockholders’ 
votes will decide the action. 

It now appears that the colonists will 
eventually save about 15 per cent directly 
and indirectly on their large scale land 
development—directly through cheaper 
prices and dividends, indirectly through 
the amenity extras not found in Cleveland’s 
speculative subdivisions. 


Houses. While these savings were about 
as expected, the tyro subdividers were 
somewhat disappointed in their construc- 
tion cost savings. It was originally expect- 
ed that mass purchasing and production 
economies would save the fifteen families 
about 10 per cent, but they actually pock- 
eted only 5-7 per cent. Reasons: 1) Con- 
struction bids were invited in 1939's early 
fall when World War II began, and the an- 
ticipated rise in material prices was prob- 
ably reflected in the low bid submitted by 
Builders Olson and Johnson. 2) Each 
house was designed by the architectural 
quartet to meet individual family de- 
mands, and economical standardization 
was limited to the mechanical equipment. 
3) Instead of working under one general 
contract, the builders were required to 
deal separately with each family. 
Chances are that new members of the 
colony (one house has already been com- 
pleted, four more are under construction 
and another four are scheduled for con- 
struction soon) will save even less on 
building costs, for it has been difficult to 
hold back a family which is anxious to 
build while a group is being formed. How- 
ever, while many of the preferred locations 
have already been snapped up, these new- 
comers will share in the land purchase and 
development economies and will benefit 
by the building labor agreement which the 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls—Pottsco cement 
block, Celotex Corp. Waterproofing—'!2 
in. waternroof cement, 2 coats Ironite, 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — cedar 
siding, building felt, wood sheathing, 
2 x 4 in. studs, rocklath and plaster. 
Floor construction—select oak, building 
felt, yellow pine sub-floor, wood joists. 
Ceilings—rocklath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles, 
Permastain Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: § Flashing— 
Anaconda copper, America Brass Co. 
Gutters and leaders—Armco iron, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. Ducts—galv. iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic 
floor — rockwool. Zinc weatherstripping. 
WINDOWS: Wood double hung sash 
with wood storm sash. Glass—single 
strength, quality B, Lustraglass, Amer- 
ican Window Glass Co. Screens—metal, 
Corry Metal Corp. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms— 
oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—tinoieum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Lino- 
wall. Armstrong Cork Co. 

GARAGE DOORS: White pine, over- 
head type, Crawford Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTS: By Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and Minwax Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and 
refrigerator—Westinghouse Electric. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures 
by American Radiator-Standard Sanl- 
tary Corp. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets—F. H. Lawson Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Vent 
pipes—galvanized iron. Water pipes— 
copper, Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Superfex oil-fired air conditioning sys- 
tem with filters and humidifier together 
with all controls including thermostat as 
manufactured by the Perfection Stove 
Co. Water heater—General Electric. 
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Junior Chamber of Commerce engineered 
for West Hill Colony’s pioneers. 

Patterned in general after the newsmak- 
ing agreements between the U. S. Housing 
Authority and Labor (ArcH. Forum, Aug. 
1938, p. 159), the Cleveland contract con- 
tains the usual number of “whereas’s” 
and four significant concessions in favor 
of either Labor or the colonists: 1) a closed 
union shop, 2) no strikes, 3) a sincere 
effort to minimize costs and 4) a pegging 
of wage rates for one year at the then 
prevailing level. To date no labor difficul- 
ties have been experienced (only close 
call was the employment of a non-union 
landscape worker who was promptly fired 
at the union’s request), and the contract 
has been renewed each March.* 

While all of the original houses were 
designed by the colony’s architectural 
quartet in collaboration, there is no law 
against a family’s selection of an “outside” 
architect. Indeed, three outsiders have 
already been commissioned for the design 
of subsequent houses. Only requirement 
is that houses meet the subdivision’s rigid 
restrictions and design standards as _ in- 
terpreted by the colony’s architectural com- 
mittee—Architect Guenther, Landscape 
Architect and Manager Babcox and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Selection of 
a builder is also up to the purchaser; in 


* As this went to press, it appeared that 
Labor this year would demand and 


get a 
higher wage scale. 


addition to Olson and Johnson five other 
builders have participated in the project. 
No houses have been speculatively built. 

Ranging in cost from $8,300 to $15.500. 
the sixteen completed houses average 
about $10,600 which is raised to $12,600 
by the average cost of land and utilities. 
Nine have been financed with FHA-insured 
mortgages held by several local banks and 
two insurance companies. Their owners 
have an average age of 40 and earn an 
average of $4,000 per year in downtown 
Cleveland offices. 


Results. While West Hill Colony has 
fallen a little shy of its goal as far as con- 
struction cost savings are concerned, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce’s initial 
sally into the home building field has been 
successful on every other count. In addi- 
tion to the 24 houses completed, abuilding 
or definitely scheduled, lots have been sold 
this year for the eventual construction of 
thirteen more, and four more lot deals are 
hopefully classed in the negotiation stage 
—an enviable record for a one-and-one- 
half-year-old project in the colony’s price 
class. Present colonists, who have enjoyed 
the rare opportunity of building tailor- 
made houses in a tailor-made subdivision 
and reaping some of the benefits of group 
action, now hold stock in a going corpora- 
tion. Moreover, they have given other 
Cleveland home seekers a_ professionally 
planned, restricted and protected hunting 
ground unlike any other in the vicinity. 


Finally, the Junior Chamber of Com 
merce takes justifiable pride in having 
launched a project which, although only 
one-quarter finished, has directly brought 
more than $250,000 worth of business to 
the local building industry. Actually 
the total is much larger than this, for 
West Hill Colony’s success has stimulated 
the opening of seven other subdivisions 
which have already sprouted some forty 
houses for colonists’ neighbors. 











Like its neighbors, this $8,400 house atop 
a $2,000 lot follows closely the Colonial 
tradition, features a massive chimney. 
Bedroom and bath above the garage 
have been left unfinished until the 
family requires more elbow room. All 
houses in the colony must meet selif- 
imposed deed requirements and design 
standards. 
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